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CHAPTER I. 

^'Paelbz au Concierge'' (speak to the door- 
keeper), the direction written up in abnost every 
private house's entry in France, saves the master no 
little trouble ; for many a visit and inquiry begins 
and ends in the porch. Not that I discovered any 
such notification at the PresbytSre, but our old 
woman kept watch and ward most eflEiciently on the 
outworks, and was always on the qui vive to meet 
the comers, whether bakers' boys, beggars, or 
poursuivants. Every notice, voucher, tax-paper, 
proclamation, or caution, went into her hands, to be 
dealt with at leisure ; and the accumulations were 
something remarkable. Her audience-chamber, the 
ante-kitchen, was darkened, alternately by welcome 
and unwelcome visitants, but she had an answer for 
every one; and whether the postman brought in 
letters, or the higgler ducks, or the sacristan a 
message from church, or the beadle a proclamation 

VOL. II. B 
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and ordonnance, slie was at her post, and held it 
with eflEiciency. Verj^" little transpired ; her com- 
munications were rare, and it seemed to be her 
policy and principle to keep the master in happy- 
ignorance of ephemeral trifles, and of matters which 
she cordd well dispose of quite as satisfactorily as 
he would. However, about two or three days after 
my arrival, her outworks were assailed with a louder 
knock than ordinarily served to bring her to the 
wicket, and our quiet manse was entered by one of 
the gens d'armes, the cavaLry-soldier-like constable of 
Erench police.^ An information had been lodged at 
the Mayoraliy that Thorn, Monsieur Le Cur^^s dog, 
had been seen on several occasions, early and late, 
within the last four or five days, rambling about the 
highways and byways, unmuzzled and looking 
viciously, not only at brother dogs, but at peaceably- 
disposed citizens^ who^ after the long-prevailing 
drought and intense heat which had occasioned it, 
felt Thorn's presence to be dangerous, and insisted 
on his being either chained up dvez lui, or muzzled. 
Hereupon the Mayor had no alternative but to issue 
a summons, calling upon my host to appear in per- 
son, or by his representative^ on the 20th of August, 
to render account of his, &.vourite's proceedings, 
and be judged accordingly. 

I here annex the form as it stands, still before 
me. It is headed with an engraving representing 
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the Book of the Law, backed hj a sword and a 
sceptre, and holding a central position between the 
scales of justice : — 

Tbibunal (office) of Oedinaet Police. 
Va/rennesj 17th August^ 1863. 

KonoB 
ddnrered in oonfonniiy 

TdthArfciole 147 of 
the Code for Monitions 

in Griminal OMes. 

DiBTBIOT 

of Yaiennei. 

M. Gand, Jean Baptistb, 
Owri of Vanremmsa* 

'' Ton are requested to appear in person, or by a 
proxy (bearing a power which shall previously have 
been registered) before the Bar of Ordinary Police for 
this District, at the Mayoralty House of Varennes, 
on Thursday, the 20th August, 1863, at ten o^clock 
in the morning, to answer to depositions made in an 
information lodged on the 12th of the said month 
by the gens d^armerie of Varennes, impeaching you 
with an infraction of the notice issued by the Mayor 
of that town respecting the muzzling of dogs. 

" In default of your appearance to answer to this 
Notice, you will be cited through the intervention 
of an apparitor of Court. 
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" Signed, the Commissary of Police, discharging 
the duty of the Attomey-GeneraVs Office at the 
Tribunal of the Ordinary Police, 

J. E de S :' 

^^ There/^ said Fran9oise, ^^ this is the very sa- 
tisfactory and complimentary termination of Thomas 
vagaries, in which his master has been backing him 
all through the summer/^ 

'^ Has he bitten, or snapped, or growled at any 
one?^^ asked the Cure, who was more amused than 
annoyed at the circumstance. ^^ What crime has le 
pauvre animal committed ? See how quietly he is 
sleeping there ! " 

'^Why, as for that,^^ rejoined the old woman, 
^^ the officer said he had been twice arrested already 
in the public streets as a vagrant, wandering about 
the town without any ostensible object or apparent 
good intent ; poking his head into shops, and into 
gutters and washtubs, as if determined to get a 
drink somewhere, always unmuzzled." 

. '' WeU ! and what if he did ? So did I. So did 
many a one when the air was like oven-heat ; we 
were glad enough to take a glass of eau sucre any- 
where. Thorn showed his good sense, and shall not 
be arraigned as a felon. What busy meddling fellows 
these gens-d^armes are T Thom shall be defended." 
'^ He must be tied up at night. He must have 
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his jaws tied up by day; he must obey the law:^^ 
rejoined Fran9oise. 

''There is no law that compels him to suffer 
thirst ; and, as for madness, he is too well fed to 
become insane. I shall complain to Genty/^ 

'' The mayor has more to say than this. Here^s 
another notice ! We are to wait for rain before we 
draw from the pumps, for I know not how many 
weeks. Altogether we are in for it this week ! But 
you will be allowed your potage.^^ 

It was even so. The town was placarded with 
notices from the mayor enjoining the inhabitants on 
no account to draw water from the fountains and 
pumps except to make soup, and to use as beverage : 
water required for any other purpose was to bo 
fetched from the river. 

The interdict also forbade any one to lead cattle 
or horses to the fountains, wells, or pumps for the 
purpose of watering. All beasts were to be led 
down to the banks of the Aire, above or below 
bridge, and from the river also was to be taken all 
water required for washing, and for the irrigation of 
roads and gardens. The drought had, in fact, been 
of many weeks^ duration, and began to be seriously 
felt in all directions. 

The constable from the mayoralty having finished 
his ten minutes^ gossip about the stiat of water, and 
the indictments involving Thomas liberty and pri- 
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vileges^ was soon followed by the beadle bringmg a 
yet grayer notice and warning. This was a meoide- 
ment or mandate firom Monseignem* the Bishop of 
Yerdim^ ordaining that pubHc prayer should be 
offered up k Foccasion de la s^cheresse (on account 
of the drought). As such docmnents £x)m episcopal 
head-quarters, bearing reference to hot weather and 
scarcity of water^ are not often seen in our country, 
I quote this mandate at length, Ulustrative, aa it 
seems, of the pastoral care exercised by the overseer 
of the shepherds. 

''Louis Eossat by Divine mercy and the grace 
of the Holy See Apostolic, Bishop of Verdun — 

^' To the Clergy and Faithful of ov/r Diocesej heaUh 
and blessings in our Lord Jesus Christ* 

^^ OUB VBET D£AB BbETHSSK : 

" The prolcaiged duration of the drought, and 
the still increasing heat of a temperature like that 
of fire, is desolating our fields, and seriously imp©. 
riUing the harvest which is near at hand. Let us 
at once uplift our eyes to Him who exercises supreme 
sway over the elements ; and may we this do with 
the greater confidence at the present moment when 
we are celebrating the glorious assumption of the 
Mother of God, whose all-powerful mediation, we 
know, draws down all bounteous gifts upon the 
earth, and averts from it all evils. 
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^Fot this cause, and forasmncli as we have held 
conference hereupon with our Tenerable bretihren 
the Canons and the Chapter of our cathedral church, 

'' We have ordained, and do hereby ordain as 
fbnowB>— 

•^'1. From the date of Sunday, August 16th, 
solemn prayer shall be offered up for Hiree consecu- 
tive days in all the parish churches of our diocese^ 
to beseech God to terminate the present drought. 

'^ There shall accordingly be on the evening of 
the 15th, a solemn Exposition of the Holy Sacrament. 

^ After the Anthem, ' O come let us worship and 
fall down,' shall be sung t3ie 146th Psalm, ^ O praise 
ye the Lord, for He is gracious;' followed by the 
versicle, ^Operi coelum nubibus (cover the heaven 
with clouds),' with tiie response, ' Et para terrae plu- 
viam (and prepare rain for the earth)/ 'DominuB 
vobiscum (the Lord be with, you) f and then the 
CoUect for rain, ^ O God in whom we Kve.' 

'' To these dhaU be added the anthems, versicles, 
and usual collects in honour of the Holy Virgin^ and 
of the patron* saint of each respective church; to 
conchide with 'EoR Thotj only art holt,' etc. etc., 
and the holy Sacramental benediction in the usual 
form. 

^'2. Prom the publication of this present mandate, 
and for so long a time as the temperature shall con- 
tinue without change, the priests shall, at each mass. 
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repeat to themselves and in the post-communion, 
the Collect for Eain. 

'' 3. We give authority to churches possessing 
any remarkable relics to exhibit the same with all 
solenmity during the three days above specified. In 
which case shall be added, during solemnization of 
Mass, and at the Benediction and Exposition of the 
Holy Sacrament, the anthemsr and collects appointed 
to be used on the festival of the Saint whose relics 
are thus publicly exhibited. 

^'4. Should the present drought continue, the 
forms here prescribed shall be resumed for three 
days farther, but without any exhibition of the 
relics, which resumption may be repeated twice, or 
even three times, from week to week. 

'"This our present mandate shall be read and 
publicly made known at sermon time in all the 
parish churches of our diocese on the Qunday next 
following its delivery to the officiating minister. 

^^ Given at Verdun, in our Episcopal palace, 
under our sign manual, the seal of our arms, and 
the counter-signature of the Secretary-General of 
our bishopric, on the Festival of the Assumption^ 
15th August, 1863. 

"t Louis, 
^' Bishop of V&rduUy 
'^ By mandate of Monseigneur Dascieb, 

'' OcmoTij Secretary^OeneraL 



The Mandate left to lie on the table. l^ 

" N.B. — These prayers may at once begin to be 
offered by the parish priests through the medium of 
the schools, whence information of the same may be 
conveyed to their parishioners at large; in which 
case, the present mandate having been read on the 
first occasion of a congregation being assembled, 
shall be again read at sermon time on the following 
Sunday/^ 

About three hours after the proclamation came 
to hand, 

"Down comes a shower of sonorous hail,*'* 

and we had rain till sunset. 

^^ And now," said I, '' what shall be done with 
the Mandement?" 

'^ It will repose in peace on yonder table, and go 
no further,^' replied the Cur6. 

^' So be it. And is this your vigilant diocesan a 
personage of note ? You see he is alarmed ; he is 
thinking the grapes in the north of France will all 
share the fate of yours in the garden, where I per- 
ceive the o'idium is spreading rapidly." 

''The loss of the vintage would be almost as 
terrible as the loss of the wheat ; but the weather is 
manifestly changing. We shall have no more heat." 
(This was true enough, the temperature from this 
very date becoming even chilly.) '' Yes, the bishop 
* Thomson's Seasons. 
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is a man of bnaineBSj be is an amiable man^ 
too.'^ 

I learned that tbongb the ordinaiy lot of the 
parisb priest is bard^ and the prizes in the Church 
are few in proportion to aspirants^ the path to dig- 
nity and wealth is not absolutely closed to men of 
low degree. 

Before the great Eevolntion of 1789, when the 
younger son of a noble family was placed in the 
Church with an eye to rapid preferment, the possi- 
bihty of reaching a cardinal^s hat (and why not the 
Popedom ?) was regarded as an all-sufficient induce- 
ment for the aristocrats to assume the tonsure ; and 
the lower classes furnished far fewer candidates for 
ordination than in the times subsequent to the 
establishment of the BepubHc 

Gossuet, the Archbishop of Sheims, is the son 
of a farmer, and still speaks in a strong provincial 
dialect. The Archbishop of Paris is the son of a 
grocer, and the Bishop of Verdun's sister is a dress- 
maker. 

But the gentry of the empire are not sufficiently 
incorporated with the ecclesiastical body to furnish 
a weU-bom hierarchy. While we have twenty-nino 
prelates, including the two archbishops, to our popu- 
lation of eighteen millions, there are in France, for 
a population of thirty-five millions, sixty-nine bishops 
and fifteen archbishops. They have 683 canons and 
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175 vicars-general, corresponding with onr arch- 
deacons ; and the average yahie of these bishoprics 
does not exceed five hundred pounds a year* The 
archbishops receive a thousand. In the instance, 
however, of the Ardibishop of Paris, this income is 
doubled. The Archbishop of Bheims enjoys a 
revenue of at least three thousand six hundred 
pounds. As archbishop he draws fourteen hundred 
a year ; but, being a cardinal, and, consequently, a 
member of the Upper House of Legislature, his 
receipts are augmented by an additional thousand, 
and as a senator he derives twelve hundred pounds 
more ; these sums in commendam constituting, with 
the ordinary revenue, three thousand six hundred. 
Four hundred pounds of the archiepiscopal in- 
come are derivable from ^'casnals,^^ or perquisites, 
more properly termed fees, paid at consecrations, 
confirmations, dispensations, etc. 

Though the average income of ^ bishop be esti- 
mated, aa above mentioned, at five hundred pounds 
per annum, there are some who never realize four 
hundred andfifty,andothers who enjoy eight hundred. 
In owr eyes the largest of these incomes appear 
diminutive ; but, placed in apposition with the fifty- 
two pounds a year of the simple parish priest, they 
suggest to his mind a condition of superabundant 
affluence, for which he may hope against hope 
through the moat protracted life. 
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Monsieur le Cur6 ^' broke out again " in the after- 
noon, in the matter of '' Tom,'^ or as he pronounced 
it, ^^ Thom/^ He aflSrmed that the law in this case 
provided took no cognizance of an unmuzzled dog 
walking at his owner^s side, provided the latter had 
a strap and buckle in his pocket. What encourage- 
ment was there for an animal to comport himself dis- 
creetly, and to establish the character of a blameless 
spaniel, if any idle police agent, having nothing better 
to do, pounced upon it, and made a case for a hear- 
ing and fees V^ 

'' Mais que voulez-vous ? ^^ exclaimed Fran9oise, 
in whose hearing this remonstrance was uttered, as 
she placed the soup on table. ^^ It is useless to 
contradict the witnesses. Albert (one of the con- 
stables) declared ' positivement ^ that Thom had, two 
nights consecutively, been detected lapping at the 
fountain opposite the ^ Grand Monarque,' and was 
driven out of the backyard pf the Boulangerie, in 
the Rue de Pont ; on another night he had snarled 
and snapped at the legs of the carrier, under whose 
cart he was sneaking in the dark, close to Dr. Tran- 
card^s stables ; and,^^ said she, '' I firmly beUeve it, 
for he is always getting away from the premises when 
I try to whistle him in at night. He hides outside, 
and, being an animal of great penetration and ex- 
ceedingly fuU of low cunning, he waits till he per- 
ceives I have shut up the house, and then starts off. 
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C'est un cliieii de mauvaises liaisons^ and tliat is the 
way lie gets us into trouble; but it cannot last 
long, for tlie gens de police declared that if he did 
not at once make up his mind to se conformer a la 
Loi, they must decidedly kill him. You know best ; 
his days are numbered ; for I will not trust him an 
hour/' 

^' C'est un doux animal ; et de bon naturel ! '' 
murmured my host. 

''Ah 1 mais oui/' chimed in the young Curate, 
"there are five other indictments besides yours. 
They say it will be a matter of twenty-five francs 
fine. Two of the other dogs are chiens d'arret — 
(pointers) ; and known to be sturdy vagrants. In- 
deed, I have seen them unblushingly run up the 
north aisle, and behave ' honteusement ' in the 
chancel, and looking wicked all the time.'' 

'' They may stray into worse places, at any rate, 
than that," rejoined the Cur6. '' C'est une folic, 
cette croisade contre les chiens, surtout les chiens 
de bonne caractere. As to a fine of twenty-five 
francs, you mean twenty-five sous, more likely. 
Que dites vous, Thom?" (as he threw the accused 
a bone,) '' are not muzzles wanted in France for 
many besides dogs ?" 

My friend treated his summons with sufficient 
good humour; but the French Government have 
always evinced considerable thoughtfulness and 
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anxiety on the snhject of hydroplLobia* About five 
years ago a special board was constituted for the 
purpose of guarding by every available precaution 
against any outbreak of this awful mala^ in the 
brute creation; to which^ as everyone knows^ the 
canine species are especially subject. The Ministers 
of Agriculture and Commerce addressed a Circnlar 
while I was in France to the prefects of Depart- 
ments throughout the empire, instructing th^i to 
place at the disposal of the CSommittee oi Public 
Salubrity (correspondhig with our Board of Health) 
all information necessary for a general inquiry with 
reference to canine madness. Obedient to this pre- 
script all the Veterinary Colleges and Hospitals 
were to send in returns comprising the sex, age, 
and race of the aniTnaTs attacked with hydrophobia, 
and giving the date of the attack, its duration, and 
termuiation, and the mode of treatment of the sub- 
jects. The CSrcular proposed, moreover, to estab- 
lish an infirmary in each Department where ani- 
mals having been bitten by rabid dogs might be 
taken care of, as being suspected of having con- 
tracted the fearfol distemper, and become dangerous 
in the highest degree while suffered to run loose, 
either among human beings or cattle. It must 
have required more than ordinary courage and 
daring to fill an appointment of watch and ward in 
such an allium ! 
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Seventeea joara ago^ I remember liaying read a 
special proclamation^ signed by Lonis Philippe^ for 
the muzzling of all BOULi-DoairBS in Paris. 

The yomng Cnrato seemed intent on the con- 
viction of the two graceless and sacrilegious pointers^ 
who in less than three weeks' time wonld be among 
iiie stnbble^ with plenty to bok after^ instead of 
sniffing at the chairs^ hassocks^ and alfcar-cloths. 
file Mayor^ by the by^ had taken thought for the 
Game Laws^ and had distributed^ through, the bill- 
siiicker^ several large placards announcing the 
penalty of a kundred firancs (four pounds)^ to be 
imposed on any person found shooting in the month 
of September without a licence* The same penalty 
was attached to trespass on other persons' lands^ 
and double that amount where any crop might be 
trodden down or otherwise injured by dog or dog- 
owner^ or any enclosure forcedr This was pursuant 
to an Act of the 3rd of May^ 1844^ relating to the 
Police Begulations for Shooting in the Department 
of the Mouse. 

The hire of a shooting range was^ on the 
average^ ninepence the hectare^ about fourpence- 
halfpesony per acre. 

I may anticipate the winding-up of Thom's matter 
by recording here that, before I quitted the town, 
his master walked with him to the private room of 
the " Juge de Paix/' and with, merriment and good 
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hniiiour on either side^ satisfied the outraged law by 
laying down a franc-piece (as he had from the first 
surmised would meet the merits of the case), and 
introducing into the presence-chamber the penitent 
offender muzzled. 

At luncheon next day we sate down with a 
visitor, a brother incumbent, to some very excellent 
oysters. Upon my mention of the Norman preserves, 
or oyster-banks at Courcelles, where the broods are 
kept en, p&tisiony as the French term it, and fattened 
for Paris, the young Curate spoke of the parish 
priest of Outry, in the neighbourhood of Varennes, 
who, in the presence of many acquaintances, ate one 
hundred dozen; above eight of our little barrels 
full ! He disposed of them all in three-quarters of 
an hour. Monsieur Bailli, Director of the Schools 
at Chalons, stated that he had several times seen 
him swallow a thousand and eighty, that is to say, 
ninety dozen. I inquired what he took with them. 
''Only a tumbler of milk.'' Milk, they said, was 
considered to act as a very rapid solvent of the 
gelatine thus taken into the stomach. But the 
most wonderful, if not revolting feature of this 
gluttony was that the man would, in about half-an- 
hour's time, sit down to table, and eat at dinner as 
if he had previously taken nothing ! 

''Well," said the Curfe, "Payeme of Verdun, to 
my certain knowledge^ laid a wager that he would 
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eat two hundred little paUs without intervals of 
rest, and he did it/^ 

Hereupon Monsieur Henriot, who sat next to 
me, related one of the most extraordinary instances 
of what in Nosology is called ^^ bulimia/^ or un- 
natural hunger and voracity, I ever heard or read of. 
He had seen the subject of it. Aman named Jolicoeur, 
a native of the village of La Croix, in the Depart- 
ment of the Mouse, had, at diflferent times, devoured 
the skin (denuded of hair) of a small calf, a pair of 
short leather gaiters (minus the straps and buttons), 
and both the ears of a living dog ; also a beaver hat, 
twenty candle-ends, and two hundred ends of 
lettuces (the extremity of the stem which we cut off 
when making a salad). On another occasion he 
swallowed twenty-five two-sous-pieces (the size of 
our penny). But he encountered his destiny at 
last, in endeavouring to swallow whole a little fish 
resembling our gurnet. The 6ventail fins, just 
below the widest part of the skull-shaped head of the 
fish, expanded as he introduced it into his gullet, 
and no force could extract it in time to save him 
from suffocation. 

M. Henriot deposed to these several facts in a 
grave and deliberate manner, expressing at the same 
time his abhorrence ; and at my request wrote down 
in my note-book each fact. His relatives and 
acquaintances lived in the district where this monster 

VOL. II. c 
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glutton resided, and were eye-witnesses of his vora- 
ciousness j ^ome^ indeed^ had given evidence at the 
inquest^ after death, of his general habits. The 
particular acts above-mentioned had rendered this 
JoHcceur notorious, and almost a terror among his 
neighbours. One would hardly have felt one's ears 
and nose safe, if travelling ^' cheek by jowl'' with 
such an all-consuming devourer. 

My worthy host said he could vouch for one feat 
played off by this very man on a market-day at St. 
Mihiel on the Mouse, the little town I had visited 
about eight years siuce for the purpose of seeing an 
entombment group of exquisitely beautiful sculpture. 
Jolicoeur had fallen in with a finiterer's wife in the 
first or second week of July, as she came into the 
market-place with her donkey, laden with two 
paniers of cherries. Having entered into conversa- 
tion with her (she knew him well and his powers of 
digestion), and remarked on the extraordinary glut 
of cherries iu the market, he led her on to remark 
that in all probability she would be obliged to go 
home with only one panier's contents disposed of. 
Hereupon he asked what money she would take to 
let him eat his fill out of her paniers, laden with 
twenty-five pounds of cherries each. She was pre- 
pared to sell at two sous (one penny English) the 
pound j and calculating on his consuming ten pounds 
of the fruit she replied, ^' Vous me donnere^s vingt 
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sous " (tenpence). Hereupon he began. In three- 
quarters of an hour he had swallowed fourteen 
pounds^ and in about twenty minutes afterwards the 
basket on which he h^d begun was empty. He had 
consumed twenty-five pounds. He then took the 
ass^s bridle, saying, " The quickest way of getting 
at No. 2 basket, will be to turn donkey's head right 
about.'* ^^ No !'' shouted the exasperated female, 
'^ No ! you shall not touch the other half of my 
store. Here, take back your twenty-sous piece (the 
franc), and be oflf. I have already bst thirty sous 
by your diabolical swallow.'' 

As is invariably the case when such wretches die, 
this man's body putrified almost before a coffin could 
be prepared for it, and was at once committed to the 
earth ; but the memory of his horrid voracity will 
survive him through the Commercy and St. Mihiel 
district for a century yet to come. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly repulsive in the idea of en- 
countering a biped monster who, upon provocation 
whether of hunger or anger, might make an on- 
slaught on one's cheek or hands, and finish off with 
one's upper or nether cZo^Amgf / The medical reports, 
however, both of London and Paris, have occasion- 
ally recorded these unnatural appetites, the result 
mostly of grossly vitiated bile: the precursor, in 
many a case, of raging madness. 

Soon after luncheon, on this day, we received a 
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visit from two very interesting youths, thirteen and 
fourteen years of age, pupils at the College of 
Verdun, where boys are educated for the learned 
professions, military and commercial life. They wore 
a kind of uniform resembling that of the Lyc6es of 
France, which is certainly very becoming, and 
makes any lad of ordinary features and manner 
appear in a certain degree to advantage. There is 
a further recommendation, one far more important, 
attaching to it, that this regulation costume pre- 
cludes all foppery and extravagant dressing. It 
tends to keep lads steady by precluding them from 
haunts and scenes where they well know the uniform 
must not be recognized, and this leads to their being 
tractable and studious. 

The passion for ^^ soft raiment,^^ rich, costly, and 
fanciful clothing, is one of the moral diseases of 
youth in the present day ; and at our two ancient 
Universities, especially (where it is always ridicu- 
lously out of place), is practised in a way that has 
but in too many instances led to the early ruin of 
lads of the fairest promise, and broken many a 
striving parentis heart. It is peculiar to England, 
and may be characterized as one of the English 
system's worst evils. There was a time — ^but it 
must have been in the night of a very venerable 
antiquity — ^when the Oxford statutes denounced this 
folly, enjoining to each student a '^habitus sub- 
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fascus'^ (a darkish-coloured suit), and inveiglung 
against ^^ absurdus ille modus in ocreis ambulandi^^ 
(that insensate fashion of strutting about in boots) ; 
but '^nous avons changes tout cela;^^ and the 
scant black gown is now thrown- over all the colours 
of the prism; and thirty different neck-ties, and 
fifteen various waistcoats have from one shop alone 
been supplied to one young customer of eighteen 
years of age, in the course of three terms ! The 
neat, semi-military uniform I have adverted to effec- 
tually wards off all such senseless and vicious 
extravagance ; and the ambition of the boy is, for 
the most part, not to exceed, but to excel. 

A very interesting memorandum from the Mili- 
tary College of Brienne was just about this time 
circulated, not only in France, but in our country : 
— ^^ Monsieur de Bonaparte, bom on the 15th of 
August, 1769 ; of the height of four feet ten 
inches and ten hues ; of good constitution, excel- 
lent health, tractable disposition, polite and grate- 
ful ; very steady in conduct, and has always distin- 
guished himself in mathematical studies ; tolerably 
proficient in history and geography; rather dull in 
the cultivation of accompHshments, and in Latin 
study. He would become an excellent naval 
officer (!!1), and is at this present time fully quali- 
fied for admission into the Ecole Militaire of Paris.'' 

Such was the report of Napoleon, at the age of 
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sixteen^ when La Place had '^ passed^' tlie youth, in 
mathematics. I never meet any one of the Lyc^e 
lads — and some now and then are visible in London 
(Enghsh boys nnder education abroad) — without 
thinking of " le petit caporal,'' and of the stinted 
condition^ amounting abnost to destitution^ of his 
early life, upon which, in the fulness of time, he 
brought to bear, with superhuman energy, talent^ 
and success, the ^^telling^^ points enumerated in 
this brief but comprehensive description of his pro- 
ficiency and progress at college. 

One of our young visitors here mentioned had 
gained a prize for translation &om Latin into 
French, and also for proficiency in geometry. He 
had not studied Greek till witlun the last eight 
months, but I perceived he would attain to con.- 
siderable success in that beautiful language before 
he should complete two years more; for I wuote 
down a tolerably long sentence, requesting him to 
translate it; and he rendered the meaning most 
correctly. I then placed before him several para- 
graphs in French, and granted a fair interval for 
the rendering of them into Latin; and this, too^ he 
accomplished very satis&ctorily. He had evidently 
been well grounded, and, what was of equal moment, 
had done justice to 'his preceptors. Being inte- 
rested in the boy, I now placed before him a copy 
of "The Timea^' newspaper which had not long 
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before reached me, and encouraged him to try his 
hand at the reading of one of the leading articles. 
It was a very amusing performance — ^this being the 
first time, as he said, that he had ever attempted to 
read our language j bnt he got over the ground in 
a wonderftd manner, pronouncing every word in the 
accent of his own country, and *^ coming to grief ^^ 
only at the oh and th and cm. This difference in 
the intonation is astonishing. Had I Hot sat by his 
side, overlooking the whole passage, I doubt whether 
I should have recognized one word as the utterance 
of my native tongue ; yet French sounds infinitely 
more strange, when read by a person totally ignorant 
of it. When I handed to him that representative of 
our fourth estate (" The Times''), he was not aware 
of its being an English publication. He had mis- 
taken me for a German, and took for granted he 
was reading a Yienna or Berlin gazette. 

When these youngsters had taken leave, and 
we had enjoyed a little laugh at the reading of Eng- 
lish, I proposed to the Curate, who expressed his 
vehement desire to become well acquainted with our 
language, that he should make a similar attempt on 
the first few paragraphs in the same journal of 
August 12th, which had been forwarded from Lon- 
don. He set to work in good earnest ; and in all my 
lifetime I never had heard such extraordinary, non- 
natural sounds from the lips of man. He rushed at 
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it as if about to read with fluency, soon came to a 
dead stop, stuttered, spluttered, hissed, and began 
all over again ; having previously expectorated and 
drawn breath. He then endeavoured to spell the 
words, sighed, as if despairing of making any ad- 
vance, and began again. The why cA, fh^ gh, and gsi 
and My seemed to baffle all his efiforts, and the 
lesson ended in my writing out for him our alphabet, 
with a column of French syllables, indicating the 
sounds of our vowels and the efifects of our duplex 
consonants ; but, as I need hardly observe, to teach 
the appHcation of the above-mentioned unions by 
any written directions was work far too fatiguing 
and onerous for present opportunity, and I left with 
him a grammar which I had brought from London, 
written by one of his countrymen, who had, after 
some years^ residence in England, mastered every 
difficulty. 

This little episode led me, in the course of con- 
versation, to ask the young ecclesiastic a few ques- 
tions relative to the training of a French youth for 
the Church, and for the duties he eventually entered 
upon when ordained. It appears that at the age of 
twelve or fourteen a boy is placed in what is called 
the Petit Seminaire, a sort of college, where he 
enters on a course of instruction in Greek, Latin, 
geometry, history, and a certain amount of religious 
knowledge. At the age of eighteen he would leave 
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this preparatory college, and if he still felt disposed 
to take holy orders, he would be admitted into the 
Grand Seminaire, an institution expressly established 
for the training of young men for the Church. Here 
he would remain four years at least, studying philo- 
sophy and theology. At twenty-four years of age 
he would appear before a board composed of profes- 
sors and divines attached to this college, and having 
passed a satisfactory examination, he would be called 
upon to declare whether his final choice was still in 
favour of clerical life? Upon ascertaining this to 
be the case, he would be introduced to the bishop of 
the diocese, who would command his attendance at 
the next general ordination, when he would be 
ordained a deacon, or rather a sub-deacon. This 
would enrol him irrevocably among the Corps Eccle- 
siastique. At this period he might either take a 
professorship, if eminent in scholarship, in the Grand 
Seminaire ; or reside at home with his family. The 
age of twenty-four years is not imperatively pre- 
scribed as the earliest at which such a candidate 
could receive ordination. Should a youth enter the 
Grand Seminaire at the age of eighteen, and be 
qualified to pass the examination at the age of 
twenty-one, he would be admitted as sub-deacon, 
and at twenty-two would become a full deacon ; but 
four years* residence and study are required of all 
who come from the Petit Seminaire. Having be- 
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come a deacon at the age of twenty-two, he wonld 
remain in that order for two years, and then be 
ordained priest. 

Seginning to fill the subordinate office of sub- 
deacon^ he ministers to the deacon, as the deacon 
does to the priest. He may read the Epistle at 
the solemnization of Divine service; the deacon 
reads the Gospel. In the absence of the priest, the 
deacon may chant the Vespers Service, and, by 
licence firom the bishop, he may preach, if he be a 
young man qualified by knowledge and discretion, 
and fiswrnlty of public speaking, to address a congre- 
gation, — ^which few are ; but he cannot solemnize 
Mass. Where the fiaculty of public speaking is 
altogether wanting, the deacons are counselled 
not to preach; for though written addresses are 
now and then delivered, it is deemed advisable 
to speak independently of any manuscript in 
hand. 

I had no opportunity of hearing a discourse from 
this young curate (about twenty-six years of age), 
but he chanted the Vespers Service well enough. 
Among other topics to which unreserved colloquy 
happened to lead, I asked him a question which 
I ventured not to submit to his superior officer, 
whom I knew to be averse firom touching on points 
of faith, lest we should undesirably difier in opinion : 
—''Where do you find Scriptural authority for the 
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doctrine of Purgatory?'' His reply was frank 
enough. . 

'^It may be inferred, though it be not positively 
and literally revealed. St. Augustine is no mean 
authority/' 

'' No authority at all !" said I. 

'^Well, it may be gathered, for instance, from 
the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon : ^ Having 
been a little chastised, they shall be greatly re- 
warded.' " 

^^So, then, after all," I said, ''you can adduce 
nothing but the Apocrypha, which you admit is not 
the writing of inspiration ; and you have no better 
foundation for this ' wholesome belief,' as you term 
it, than for your calling ' Christ's church militant' 
' the suffering church of Christ,' and declaring it to 
indicate the souls suffering in purgatory." 

''We consider it to be a wholesome belief in 
that it creates and cherishes an affectionate memory 
of the dead j it is, as it were, a link still unbroken 
between the living and the defimct ; it excites the 
survivors to prayerfulness and religious heed and 
circumspection, and conscientious living, and many 
salutary aspirations." 

"All which are quite compatible with the faith 
that rejects a doctrine which, so fisw from deriving 
warranty from Scripture, is, on the contrary, 
zather repugnant thereto." 
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''Then/' said he, ''in your Church you do not 
admit that the Kving can benefit the depai*ted V^ 

" Certainly not ; nor that the departed can in 
any the least degree benefit those who have sur- 
vived them/' 

Here the little man was called away to vespers, 
and our brief colloquy ended. 

The portion of the Book of Wisdom to which 
reference was made, will be found in the fifth verse 
of the third chapter. I give the context : — 

" The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God, and there shall no torment touch them. In 
the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, and 
their departure is taken for misery, and their going 
from us to be utter destruction; but they are in 
peace, for though they be punished in the sight of 
men, yet is their hope full of immortality; and 
having been a little chastised, they shall be greatly 
rewarded, for God proved them, and found them 
worthy for Himself. As gold in the furnace hath 
He tried them, and received them as a burnt- 
offering." 

No intelligent Protestant can be at a loss to 
interpret aright the passages here printed in italics : 
"Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth;" the 
sufferings of God-fearing Christians in this present 
life, and nothing else, being manifestly all that is 
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referred to in the texts here given. I have never 
yet heard a convincing defence of the tenet ; but I 
know it is an engine of power too efifective to be 
thrown aside even in an age like the present, 
eflftdgent with light which is finding its way into 
the darkest places, and abounding in convictions 
which, if they disperse not all error, mil, at no 
distant date, undermine all the strongholds of 
superstition. 

On the day on which the young curate and I 
compared notes — I cannot say measured swords — 
Monsieur Genty, of whom mention has already been 
made, and who met me at dinner at Varennes eight 
years previously, was invited to look in at seven 
o^ clock. We were but a partie carrie at the round 
table, and my host said it would be a repas tres 
modeste ; but I think it will appear to have been no 
indifferent spread for twice our number. Monsieur 
FAbb6, having crossed himself and fastened a 
napkin to his cassock, began with a strong dark 
bouillon, in which was intermingled some stai' 
macaroni. It was no puny potage, but a hon& fide 
nutritious soup. This was followed by two large 
pike, brought iu that very day from the waters of 
the Meuse, a river celebrated for this fish. They 
had been boiled, and were served with a sauce 
composed of oil, yolks of eggs, capers, and Chablis 
Yrine. Then came a noble melon from Verdun, a 
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place of great renown for this particular frnit. The 
pi^ce de resistance^ to cat at and come again^ was a 
substantial mass of boiled beef (brisket)^ garnished 
with carrots, and looking very English. Opposite 
to this was a leg of cheyreuil (roebuck), from the 
forest of Ardennes. Potatoes and haricots verts 
figured as flanks. As a matter of course, a roasted 
pullet and a salad, accompanied by artichokes 
(uncooked), succeeded these dishes ; and for wine 
we drank red, of Bas le Dae — superior to Medoc— 
Claret, Chablis, (or white Burgundy) — and abun- 
dance of Bichebourg Burgundy. The dessert of 
peaches, apricots, plums, and pears came from the 
parsonage garden. 

Fran9oise had well conceived, catered, and 
cooked. Fish, flesh, and fowl, were all that could 
be desired in their categories; and a little girl from 
a farmhouse where Thom and his master were well 
known, assisted the bonne femme in waiting on 
us. Somehow these foreign women contrive to do 
all that is needful, not only with noiseless ministra- 
tions, but with a celerity, tact, and order which puts 
our flustered, rackety, clattering men-servants to 
shame. They may be matched in our own houses, 
where, if we could but be attended at mealtimes by 
the gentler sex exclusively — employing their quick 
eyes, quick hands, and quick wit and feet on our 
behalf, neither ringing plates, nor jingling glasses^ 
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nor dashing knives — -ive shonld regale ten times 
more comfortably^ and digest fbi more healthily 
than we do with the 'he-creatiires' behind and be- 
tween our chairs^ whether enfamilie, or^ sL la Ensse^ 
making their presence &lt^ and their absence a 
reUef. 

"Ah, CtentyP' exclaimed mine host, '^vons 
devez voir notre Anglais chez hii ! Oenty^ yon must 
absolutely see London ; ten thousand houses in ten 
minutes' time^ all private hotels gcumis; not a shop, 
not a ^magasin' in sight; Eues de Luxe, Maisons 
de Luxe, Yoitures de Luxe. You will see a 'Longs 
Champs' in their Haie Pare, every day ; the finest 
' men, the finest women, the finest children in the 
universe. You will see evfeques millionaires ! Our6s 
rolling about in barouches, and riding on horses 
worth four thousand francs ! Cur&' frnves, en grande 
toilette, rolling along the streets and squares in 
elegant carriages fit for L'Lnperatrice. You wiU 
run against lords there oftener than we do in Paris 
against water-carriers (M. Genty turned up the 
whites of his eyes). It is a Babylon — ^a Babel; 
c'est la merveille en bhef du monde.'' 

Poor Mons. Genty, turning to me, said he feared 
such a pilgrimage was far beyond his hope, being 
now what he considered an old man — ^that is to say, 
upwards of sixty. ''But,'' said he, "judging by 
all our good friend told us when he returned from 
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his stay under your roof in the capital and in the 
provinces, England must be the most wonderful and 
the most interesting spot in all the world. Our 
friend here talked of nothing else for a whole year. 
He used to say it appeared to him not only the 
Paradis des Riches, but also des Pauvres ; for he said 
your poor in the country were so well lodged and 
cared for. He quoted your country as a sample for 
us to follow in everything ; everything w£is different, 
and everything was better. He had expected hauteur 
and fierte, and met with nothing but complaisance, 
kindness, and cordiality. He dreaded intolerance 
and party spirit, and had found all parties hberal 
and generous. And as to your wealth, he was sure 
you could buy up the world. You never saw a man 
so enthusiastically impressed with a sense of aston- 
ishment and pleasure. His resumption of that 
simplicity of life which you see him leading with us 
here, must have cost him almost a pang.'^ 

Monsieur Genty at this point filled a bumper of 
Burgundy, and bowed to me in compliment. " Your 
wines of Oporto,^^ said he, ^^ and of Spain are very 
powerful and stomachic.^^ 

" Le Sherry,^^ shouted our host, ^^ c^est toujours 
une Kqueur, et tr^s puissant, but it is what the 
English cUmate demands. Goutez done, Docteur V^ 
(He often called me ^ Doctor.^) "Here is some 
ChabUs seven years old. Of all the white Burgun- 
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dies this is our choicest. Trinquons,* Docteur ! 
trinqaons, Genty I Vive TAngleterre ! Vivent les 
Anglais, la Eeine Victoria, et vive la Reine de Shil- 
lington ! " 

Hereupon Monsieur Genty asked to be en- 
lightened j the last named royalty not being on his 
cards : and this prompted our Cur6 to draw a pic- 
ture of men and things he had seen in town and 
country which sounded as complex and incredible in 
his countryman^s ears as *^ Gulliver's Travels/' I 
never heard such an amusing description of strange 
places and characters. His friend^s eyes appealed to 
me continually, as if to say, *^ Is this really a fact V 
but our host was in downright earnest ; he depicted 
everything and everybody with a fidelity of por- 
traiture which was really wonderful. A volume com- 
posed of all his surprises, and all his impressions 
and convictions, would have been the happiest of 
compositions ; and on these topics he prolonged our 
sederunt till eleven o'clock, when — 

" Candles burnt to bedward j" 

and as the next day was the eve of the Festival of the 
Assumption we all hurried off to bed, having, how- 
ever, made sure of Thom being secured in the wood- 
house, and charged, on his allegiance, not to alarm 
the watchman, affront the gensd'armes, or disturb the 
* Hob and Nob. 
VOL. n. D 
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oat or any other party by outbreak or evasioii ; 
than which nothing was more probable^ consider- 
ing his notoriety as '^a midnight reyeller^'' and as 
the perpetrator of almost all the enormitiea that 
characterize a dog '^ about town.'' 



CHAPTEE n. 

The Eve of the Festival of the Assninption of the 
Virgin Mary and of the Ffite of the Emperor, his 
uncle having been bom on the 15th of August, 
1769, set many hands to work on the task of pre- 
paration. In the diminutive town of Yarennes sim- 
plicity was content to do her little gladly ; and if 
the Church did all it could, the secular authorities 
deemed such observance of the religious part of the 
anniversary to be all-sufficient. TSo salvoes of 
artillery proclaimed the dawn; no rockets or giran- 
doles of squibs and crackers, nor even rushlight 
illumination marked the vigil of the holiday. In- 
deed, there is not a cannon in the town ; and not 
more powder, probably, than suffices to load the 
apprentices' guns when out among the hedges 
sparrow shooting. There was not much, therefore, 
for heads or hands to contrive or execute towards 
makiTig the ensuing day^s ceremonies and obser- 
vances a matter of self-glorification; though in 
Paris ^aud in all the large towns and cities of 
France, this eve is marked by no small stir among 
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tho people, intent on making a grand and jolly day of 
it when the morning of the 15th should break ; and 
thousands of scaflTold-owners and framers, of arti- 
ficers and machinists in flags, fire, and finery, gas- 
fitters, gilders, and all the retailers of eatables and 
drinkables are up all night, erecting obelisks, arches, 
temples, and transparencies that exhaust fancy, and 
make night and day equally wonderful. 

I remember seeing, eight and forty years ago, 
in Paris, fifty thousand earthenware pots filled with 
grease and thick wicks, flaming throughout the 
capital, like the naphtha lamps of ancient Egypt, 
and creating an atmosphere of black smoke, that 
well nigh stifled the multitudes thronging the 
streets. This was on the fi§te day of Louis XVIII., 
before gas had entered his metropolis, or colza seed 
supplied oil. In the present day the Assumption 
of the Virgin and the Imperial F^te day are com- 
bined: and here the Catholic doth "perceive a 
divided duty,^' his devotion being called [upon to 
magnify the Madonna ; his loyalty to hang out his 
banner on the outward walls, or kindle lamps and 
bougies in honour of Napoleon. Thus, as Virgil 
wrote on the Roman wall — 

" Divisum imperium cum Jove CcBsar habet." 

In my morning call, on the 14th, at the Hos* 
pice, I saw nearly a dozen bundles bearing the 
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appearance of sunflower stems laid out on the long 
tables of the refectory, each six feet in length. The 
sister in attendance at the hall of entry said they 
were all for to-morrow, and that I should in duo 
time see how they would be appropriated. Three 
hours afterwards they were brightened up into the 
most brilliant of lilies. The pupils had been inde- 
fatigable with scissors, paper, and string, in pro- 
ducing some hundreds of imitations of the said 
flower, and had tied them on to the stems of Jeru- 
salem artichokes, with such exact verisimilitude of 
the reality that any one would have supposed they 
had only an hour previously been brought in from 
the gardens. These were to be set up on the high 
altar, and alsQ at the shrine (in the north aisle) of 
Saint Dorothea, a Christian martyr whose remains 
(her skull, certainly), it was said, are preserved there. 
While I was inspecting these artificial flowers, and 
wondering at French ingenuity and taste, the supe- 
rieure drew nigh, expressing her hope that though 
I was, no doubt, staunch to my Anglican principles, 
I would not absent myself to-morrow, when I should 
behold all the little world around me thronging to 
Notre Dame de Varennes, to celebrate the highest 
festival of their Church. I apprised her at once of 
my good friend the Cure having already communi- 
cated his intention of sending me up into the organ 
gallery, from which elevated position, over the 
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Western entry, I might see and hear everything. 
He could not offer me a stall in the chancel or 
choir ; for the whole space would be filled with the 
municipality, the mayor, and all his court, town 
councillors, attorney-general, and aU that in a French 
bourg constitutes "les autorit^s/* Such displays 
are not unfrequent in Catholic countries. Tliey are 
manifestly designed to make demonstrations of the 
two chief objects demanding the loyalty of the 
people : the secular power and its head ; the eccle- 
siastical body and its connection with the State; 
and this great f(§te of the year is accordingly made 
the most of. The societies in immediate xmion with 
the church; brotherhoods, sisterhoods, colleges, 
and schools delight in such gala days. Within 
gates there is as great a stir as in the '^ get up'^ of 
a sensational melodrama at the theatres ; and as 
the whole nation is au fait at spectacle in all its 
varieties, the thing is well done, and is supposed to 
be beneficial in its influences. Upwards of forty 
veils and twice as many pairs of white gloves, and 
ditto of bouquets, ribands, etc., had been prepared 
for the young pupils at the Hospice de St. Antoine. 
Their several classes, each headed by a sister, would 
be seen to occupy the whole of the north aisle ; and 
my host observed to me that the three great schools 
of the town, where the boys were educated, would 
exhibit an appearance of discipline and steadiness as 
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creditable as tliat of &ar Londoners whom lie Iiad seen 
when we fell in with the St. Greorge's and Marylebone 
lads. On this, the eve of the fSte, the great bell of 
Notre Dame parish chnrcb sent forth its loudest tones^ 
beginning at eight o^clock, p.m. ; at which hour, also, 
two drummers, one about seventy and the other 
seventeen years old, beat a tattoo through every 
street and lane of the town ; finishing their rounds 
at ten. At about half-past eight the Cure drew my 
attention to the distant tolling in the tower of St. 
Gingoulph in the upper town. ^^ Listen,^' he said, 
*' what a beautiful toned bell that is ! You may 
bear it at the distance of four miles and upwards, 
when the night is still. It is plainly distinguishable 
across the forest of Ardennes, and blends beauti- 
fully with our tenor here in St, Mary's.^' 

I well knew how far the tones of that bell might 
be distinguished. This was the very tocsin of the 
night of the 21st of June, 1791, the wheel and rope 
of which were set in motion to arouse the town and 
all the villages around, when the alarm was given 
at approach of the Boyal family, flying at that 
moment, for life or death, to the frontier. 

It was exactly at a quarter to twelve in that the 
shortest, but, as it proved, the most intensely da/rk 
night of the year, that Drouet of St. Menehould 
laid bis rude hand on the arm of Louis 2LV1. as he 
sat in his carriage, to insist on his alighting. Parley 
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and remonstrance in that hour were of no avail. 
The whole of the travelling party, king, queen, 
children, and attendants, were within a quarter of 
an hour led down the street on foot to the Proctor's 
house, and there detained close prisoners; and 
before that bell had ceased clanging, the fate of the 
majesty of France was sealed. At this moment, 
Othello's indignant outcry recurred to me forcibly 
enough : — 

" Silence that dreadful bell!" 

It revived only too impressively the memories of 
seventy-two years before, and brought before the 
mind's eye every form that mOved, and every voice 
that spake, in that fatal night-scene in Varennes, 
each record of which makes the heart throb, and 
the mind wander into endless rumination, when one 
thinks on what followed on the arrest of the fiigi- 
tives, and on what might have been the destiny of 
France and the nations had they evaded their 
dreadful doom. 

Those only who have explored at leisure, by day 
and by night, this ever-memorable town in the Ar- 
gonne; who, with all the accessions of authentic 
local records, and even of living witnesses, have 
stood to gaze on the several spots which still illus- 
trate and corroborate, in detail, the history of the 
Great Revolution, could experience the sensations 
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awakened by the echoes of this dismal bell, only to 
be equalled by those of the tower of St. Germain, in 
Paris, whence the signal was given for the massacre 
on the eve of St. Bartholomew. The sound wa» 
the more solemn and significant from the circum- 
stance of the belfry impending immediately over the 
spot where the postilions of the royal carriage were 
compelled to pull up, as two muskets were levelled 
at their heads by individuals posted at the base of 
the tower. But I will not anticipate. The associa- 
tions of the present and past occupied us in serious 
converse till the evening was far advanced. To be 
living and thinking on the scene of events which 
moved a world, may stimulate the coldest noncha- 
lance into a feeling of interest. But we both thought 
deeply on this occasion ; and, considering that the 
Flight of Varennes, as it is usually termed, occurred 
only seven years before I was born, I included it as 
almost a portion of the annals of my own time, and 
dwelt on it accordingly. It was an incident closing 
the history of a thousand years. 

The sound of trumpets at seven o'clock on the 
morning of the 15th of August, and the revival of 
the tattoo of drums, in combination with the ringing 
of bells and the exhibition of three or four flags, 
proclaimed the festival. Troops there were none. 
The only uniforms in the town were those of the 
Sapeurs Pompiers ; not so much sappers and miners 
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as firemen, a brigade of whom is stationed in every 
town in the empire ; and as in ordinary parade they 
carry gun and sword, which, when a conflagration 
occurs, are exchanged for the tools employed in 
saving houses and property from the flames, these 
semi-military oflBlcials serve to represent an offshoot 
of the anrmy, and, in point of fact, their helmets, 
epaulets, and general soldier-like bearing are very 
effective. My friend the Cure informed me that he 
was, nevertheless, constrained to send to them over 
night what the lawyers call a " special retainer,'^ in 
the shape of a money gratuity, requesting their 
attendance to-day. They would be forthcoming 
with five or six gens-d^armes. 

I rose much earlier than usual in the morning. 
Indeed it was not very feasible to sleep when the 
'^ Angelus ^' began tolling. On so important a fes- 
tival, it sounds for at least twenty minutes longer 
than the usual time. I espied several women, some 
twenty or thirty, entering the church as early as 
seven o^ clock. They were going to the confessional. 
All the sisters from the Hospice followed, with the 
same intent, shortly afterwards. 

At a quarter before ten o^clock I went into the 
organ-loft. There were evergreens and flowers in- 
terspersed in the nave, and aisles, and chancel. I 
immediately recognized the artichokian lilies. 
They bore a wonderful resemblance to the living 
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flowers. Among them stood the high altar-candles, 
lighted. Each candlestick was four feet six inches 
in height, and bore a candle six feet in height ; the 
said candle being made of tin, painted wax colour. 
They taper to a fine point at their upper extremity, 
from whence issues a thick cotton wick. This wick 
projects from a wax candle weighing half a pound, 
which is deposited in a sheath in which is a spiral 
spring, on the principle of our carriage-lamps. The 
effect at a very short distance is exactly that of a 
gigantic wax candle, two or three yards in length. 

The general congregation began to assemble as 
in our own parish churches : fathers, and mothers, 
and children walking up to their usual seats in the 
open benches (not chairs), and arranging themselves 
as we do at home. At five minutes before ten 
o^clock came the whole of the inmates of the Hos- 
pice — ^the Boeur superieure leading the files — ^fol- 
lowed by Soeur Clotilde and all the boarders, with 
about sixty or seventy of the day scholars, all very 
becomingly attired and veiled in nun-like fashion. 
Their deportment was admirable. Nothing could 
exceed the grave religious demeanour of these young 
people. Just as the last of the veiled maidens passed 
through the great western archway over which I was 
stationed, I heard the drums and bugles of the sapeurs 
pompiers. They next entered, and grounded arms 
in the centre of the nave, drawing up right and left 
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to make a lane for the Municipality and notables. 
As I looked down from my placje over their heads, 
my thoughts again reverted to the days of 1791. 
The third personage in this procession was the pro- 
cureur, or proctor, or town clerk — ^the office held by 
that unhappily notorious individual Sauce, in whose 
diminutive house and hands the descendant of sixty 
kings abode a doomed captive, within five minutes 
walk from the very pavement his successor was now 
treading. Several of the personages (magistrates 
and town councillors) passing at this moment beneath 
my gaze were the immediate descendants of the men 
who hemmed in Marie Antoinette of France — ^a pri- 
soner amid the soap and candles, cheese and treacle 
of the grocer, at No. 247, Eue de la Basse Cour, in 
that night of horrors to which I have already alluded* 
The grocer and the town clerk (the French call it 
^^ attorney-general '^ of the commune) were one and 
the same individual. 

Brief seemed the interval that had elapsed since 
the citizens of that day, dwellers in Varennes, 
figured on the Festival of the Assumption within 
this church's walls, in exactly the same ceremonial, 
and occupying the same appointed places. In that 
space of time, the world had been turned, as it were, 
upside down ! 

The organist behind me having now ascertained 
by a signal that the great men of the place were 
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arrived, brought to bear all the powers of his crazy 
old instrument, and produced a jubilant symphony 
in the style of Mendelsohn's " Wedding March,'* 
which seemed to animate and enliven the whole con- 
gregation, as the mayor, wearing the insignia of 
office, and many decorated councilmen and syndics 
advanced towards the choir, and began to occupy 
the stations which each knew to be his own, between 
the chancel and the pulpit. The train of the civi- 
lians was brought up by the gens-d'armes, who 
ranged themselves westward of the sapeurs pom- 
piers'.' Then came the " Swiss,'' brilliant as scarlet 
and silver, embroidery and lace, sword, staflF, and 
halbert could render him ; last of all, because the 
greatest and highest in rank of aU that assemblage, 
came my good friend the Car^, wearing the richest 
vestments of the church, cloth of gold, crimson, 
satin, silk, and other scintillant adornments, which 
set off his tall and handsome form to no little advan- 
tage. The small curate, far less ornate, and yet 
brighter and more important in aspect than usual, 
walked by his side — ^blandly content as No. 2, and 
only longing for fresh air ; for the heat was over- 
powering. 

As the clergy entered by the western doors, the 
three boys' schools came in, right and left, to occupy 
the south aisle and so much of the chancel as was 
not engrossed by the civil members of the com* 
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mirnity. Thej were a Imndred and twenty in 
number. The Cnr^ then b^an High Mass^ the 
cnstomary anihem of the day being added to the 
services ; bnt the singing was only mediocre. 
Unfortunately the ophicleide player was confined to 
his bed by an attack on his own tnbes^ in the form 
of bronchitis ; and the Yoices were led from a dis- 
tance by the organ^ which was a considerable draw- 
back. Many^ however^ of the general congregation 
joined their voices in the '^ Te Denm,*' and in the 
'^ Domine salvum fac Imperatorem " — (God save the 
Emperor). 

Both old and yonng knew it was the' great Fes- 
tival of the Patron Saint of the town; and it may 
reasonably be supposed that the majority of the con- 
gregation was there assembled with deeper interest 
in the goodwill and (as they believe) intercession of 
the Madonna^' than in the temporal ruler. They 
hailed her Queen of Heaven. They do not consider 
him by the grace of God Emperor of the French; 
but as the two grand celebrations concur, his Impe- 
rial Majesty comes in for hymns, homage, and 
incense in every church of the country, and is fited 
to his heart's content. There w^ere about seven 
hundred persons present. At a quarter to eleven 
my kind host laid aside his splendid chasuble, 
retaining the short surplice only, and thus ascended 
the pulpit. He prefaced his oration by saying that. 
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in consideration of the intense heat of the weather^ 
he felt he should be consulting the personal comfort 
of his parishioners by delivering a very brief address. 
Their numerous attendance^ he observed, bore wit- 
ness to the veneration with which the revolving 
festival had been hailed by them ; and it was not 
for him to expatiate on the claims of the Blessed 
among Women to their love and allegiance. 

'^ By the grace of God we are assembled within 
these consecrated walls on the great festival of 
France ; the great fete and jubilee of this parish, in 
whose centre and heart stands the time-honoured 
temple consecrated through Mary to Grod — ^a sanc- 
tuary which has survived the overthrow of dynasties, 
and still soars in strength and safety, its pinnacled 
cross pointing to Heaven, the many mansions on 
high to which our heavenly Father invites us. 
Yes, and this is the great festival of the whole 
Christian world, of this family for whom Jesus, 
leaving the right hand of the glorious Majesty on 
high, consented to take upon Himself our flesh, 
and was content to be betrayed, and sacrificed on 
the accursed tree in Calvary. And let it be remem- 
bered that there is also a Holy Family, even one on 
high. Christian man contemplates the Father ever- 
lasting; the Son, Redeemer of the world, the van- 
quisher of sin and death, at the foot of whose cross 
stood a woman pierced to the soul by that dread sword 
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of afflictive grief wtich was the theme of prophecy, 
and the precursor of her bereavement. In the 
presence of one who knew the whole mind, and 
who had won the whole heart of Christ (that 
beloved disciple who beheld His glory and afterwards 
His death), did Jesus give the Virgin Mary to Man. 
In that moment the apostle John represented the 
whole race of Man. The Father Almighty had 
given Christ to be the model and exemplar for all 
mankind to imitate ; so, in turn, was Mary given to 
the world, that in her all the female race should 
from henceforth be elevated and blessed. Till the 
Saviour appeared on earth, and the highly-favoured 
Mother of that Saviour was magnified and declared 
to be for ever blessed, the condition of woman was 
low indeed. Never had feminine virtue and femi- 
nine capacities for enhancing human felicity been 
appreciated. Woman^s condition, in many a country 
which was not regarded as barbarous, was only just 
removed above that of slavery. Neither as a sister, 
or mother, or wife, or friend, had that helpmate 
which the Deity created for man's good and con- 
solation, been regarded as she merited : — She was 
classed as an inferior being; wronged of her just 
claims; neglected as a member of the social com- 
munity ; contemned as a citizen. 

'' But from the raising up of Mary above her sex 
all females began to be acknowledged in another 
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light, and to fill their legitimate and jnst position in 
this world. Wives, here was your pattern I 
Mothers, in her you learn how to live, and to love> 
and die. Whatsoever is gentle, and meek, and 
lowly, and pure, and aflTectionate, and true-hearted, 
you learn in Mary. In the rearing of your children, 
in the ordering of your homes, in the inculcation of 
pious sentiments, in the cultivation of genuine 
religion, she is your bright and shining example, 
your guiding star, your never-failing friend. Con- 
sider, mes soeurs, how many perils encompass yoii 
in this world of temptation and sin ! To whom, if 
not to Mary, would you turn to sustain you in the 
moment of weakness and in the struggle for 
victory ? How many trials of faith, of patience, of 
constancy and resolution, of temper and fortitude 
await you while you are on this sublunary scene ! 
And whose is the conduct you are to emulate? 
whose the mind you ought to pray you may ever bo 
of? whose the life you ought to copy? whose the 
glory you ought to pray you may behold, — ^if it be 
not hers who stands, not in weakness, but in 
power, at your head, and who from heaven invites 
you to be altogether followers of her Aere, that you 
may be glorified with her, and behold her effulgence 
and her pre-eminence hereafter. Wives, mothers, 
maidens! make this festival specially your own* 
To you was she specially given ; cling to that Cross, 

VOL. II. K 
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where^ with grief too great for utterance, ahe stood 
all dolorous,* gazing on TTiTn who was so soon to 
welcome her again, as you may gaze on Him with 
the eye of faith now, knowing that, if you be but 
followers of TTim through tribulation, temptation, 
and trial even unto death, you shall sit with Him 
and with Mary in heavenly places, bearing the 
. palm-branch of victory, and wearing the crown of 
life/^ 

He contrived, before the conclusion, to in- 
troduce a passing reference to the happily- 
established rule and reign of the Emperor, whose 
duteous sense of his high responsibilities and obliga- 
tions as a faithful son of the Church had, throughout 
the vast realms of his sovereignty, extended encou- 
ragement to the spread of religious knowledge and 
education, and bid the Church rejoice in her 
security. That Church had been resuscitated from 
the wreck and ruins of an age of violence which few, 
happily for their peace, could now remember, but 
the contrasts of which, like deepened shades, now 
seemed but to bring into more welcome and genial 
light the prosperity she enjoyed and the prospect of 
her future. 

It was an address which seemed to ^'teU^' upon 
the auditors. The female portion of the congr^a- 
tion, which, as usual, considerably exceeded the 
* Stabafc Mater dok>rofla. 
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nmnbers of the other sex, listened in wrapt atten- 
tion and earnestness ; and, as it was the first occa- 
sion of my hearing my worthy host speak from the 
pnlpit, I listened with no light interest to the ntter- 
ance of every word. Very httle was said, as I have 
shown, on the invocation of the Virgin Mary — ^they 
all deny that they worship her — ^neither did he mag« 
nify her imputed privilege of intercession with Gk)d 
the Father. They believe she has inflnence with 
the Intercessor. It was a critical subject, and I was 
not sanguine in my expectation that nothing would 
be promulgated which would run terribly counter to 
my own belief; but, on the whole, there was not 
much to disturb my Protestant equanimity; and 
though, not being a Catholic, I hstened and went 
away, as .a heretic, partial in my acceptance of 
truth, I easily '^ shook off^^ the doctrine which 
fastened itself for a time on my ears, ^' and felt no 
harm.'' 

I conversed, as may be supposed, with many 
sincere adherents to the Cathohc faith, and never 
sufiered this point, relative to the Virgin Mary, to 
remain untouched. Their belief is, not that the 
Virgin Mary intercedes with the Most High God, 
God the Father, Maker of heaven and earth, but 
that she supplicates the Saviour on man's behalf — 
He, Himself, the propitiation for sin, being the 
Advocate at heaven's throne* But here, how can 
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we but be at yariance^ holding as we do that the 
Blessed Virgin, like her royal ancestor David, is 
not yet ascended into the heavens; yet this they 
resolutely maintain, as the great festival of the 15th 
of August testifies. When I urged the incompatibi- 
Uty of this with her hailing Christ as her Saviour, and 
thus acknowledging that she too shared redemption 
from the common curse pronounced on original sin, 
,the rejoinder was, that Mary rejoiced in Christ 
having saved her from death, the common lot of the 
human race ! In the^ Verdun Breviary, which I 
examined, the 47th verse of the 1st chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. Luke is thus worded in 
the Latin, '^Gavisus est spiritus in Deo salutari^' (not 
'' salvatore '*) . '^ My spirit hath rejoiced in the Grod 
of my health, or health-giving God.'' This appears 
iio me very like an evasion of the truth. But my 
firm conviction is that the multitude of what the 
•clergy term ''croyants'' (believers), live and die 
without attaining to the whole truth. Through fifty 
years I have never yet met with a Papist, male or 
female, powerful in the Scriptures. It is a puny 
conflict which brings us into theological argument 
with /emaZe devotees. These pious women, *' whose 
life is in the right,'* are shielded from the weapons 
of sharp controversy by the halo of their irre- 
proachable conduct, the saintliness of their walk 
with God, in every way of whose commandments 
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they are duly striving to maintain the tenor of their 
life blameless; but their ignorance of the volume 
of Scaipture is hardly conceivable. I had an oppor- 
tunity of leisurely speech^ on the alleged Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary into heaven, with a nun upwards 
of thirty years of age (not of the Hospice of St. 
Antoine), and I asked her how she, or, rather, how 
the Church, reconciled this Enoch and Elijah-like 
Assumption of the mother of Christ into heaveUj with 
the total silence of the evangelists and of St. Luke's 
history of the Acts of the Apostles, upon not. only 
this subject but upon that of her exaltation and her 
advocacy. She at once answered, " The gospel of 
St. Thomas has recorded it.'' Never having heaxd 
of such a gospel (and to this hour I have been in- 
quiring for it in vain), I could only say it had never 
fallen under my notice, and that I was not aware of 
its having at any time existed ; that tradition only 
had led us to understand that Thomas had penetrated 
into India. St. Thomas's Mount at Madras bears 
reference to it ; but we had no clear evidence of his 
having lived or died there. She was miserably 
defective in knowledge of the Old Testament ; had 
never heard of the Book of Kings ; had never read 
a line of the 15th chapter of St. Paul's First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, containing the lesson read in our 
Burial service ; and stared vacantly at my mention 
of the second Adam, and the '^ quickening spirit." 
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Yet here was a teacher in the Catholic Israel — a pre- 
ceptress in the honse at Nanci I 

These women^s reading is restricted from thieir 
childhood to select extracts from the Scriptures^ the 
whole volume of which is never left in their posses- 
sion. Their acquaintance with it is made through 
'^ Tales from Holy Writ,^' lessons on faith, lessons 
on hope, on charity, on perseverance, the Sermon on 
the Mount, the miracles and parables, and certain 
selections from the Book of Acts and the Epistles- 
The young priests are hardly better informed. Quote 
as you will, they cannot, in one instance out of ten^ 
take up the passages, and give the context. 

I proved several of them thus in Latin and in 
French, without eliciting from them an inkling of 
acquaintance with even familiar subjects. They lay 
up in store a mass of theological lore &om the Fa- 
thers ; they leave Isaiah for Ignatius, Ma^ithew for 
Basil, Luke for St. Augustine — the merest sciolists 
in divinity. Oar simplest ^' passmen ^^ at the uni- 
versities would put to shame their scant acquire- 
ments in either the Old or New Testament ; and no 
appeal to the Pauline Epistles, either as codes of 
belief or standards of Christian faith and consistent 
practice, is of the slightest avail. I twitted a few of 
them with their mea^e acquaintance with the apos- 
tolical writings. 

''It was of no importance : as parish priests, 
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thdr duty lay not in making men learned in Scrip- 
ture^ but in reminding them of their responsibilities, 
and awakening their consciences, practising on their 
fears, stimulating them to devotion, and holding 
them steadfast in allegiance to the Church. The 
laity had quite sufficient guidance and enlightenment, 
and were not led to. heaven by Scriptural learning, 
but by obedience to ghostly counsel, and by habits 
of devout life, for which the exhortations of the pul- 
pit, the prayers of the Church (in their hands), the 
writings of pious authors, and the advice and example 
of godly neighbours, were sufficient aids of religion. 
The Church,'^ said they, '' does not discuss ; it en- 
joins and commands.^' 

I broached the subject of the Confessional when 
I was, on one or two occasions, calmly reasoning 
with very sensible and right-minded Catholics. 
There is an infatuation on this point which almost 
defies argument. 

"The feeling of consolation, confidence, hope, 
strength, and positive happiness,^' said one, ''which 
I invariably experience when I leave the confessor's 
presence, a recipient of absolution, with my feet 
made more and more sure in the path that leads 
direct to heaven, surpasses all resources of language 
to express. How you Anglicans can throw away 
these Christian privileges as you do, and deny your- 
selves the enjoyment of the sense of reconciliation 
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and acceptance with God^ is to u« beyond compre- 
hension. You say you know all the loving invita- 
tions of our Lord to come and find rest to your souls 
—a riddance from the burden of your transgressions 
—yet you despise the oflTer of pardon as an answer 
to candid and full avowal of guilt, and refuse to 
hear the voice that says, ' Go in peace !' You 
cannot deny that we are exhorted to draw near in 
this manner to Christ, and you cannot deny that 
He frees the soul from its pressure and load of 
guilt.''* 

P. I know that we are exhorted to draw nigh 
unto God with the fullest confession of sins, however 
numerous, however grievous; but nowhere do I find 
myself authorized or admonished to make this avowal 
to man. 

0. What ! ^^ Confess ye your faults one to ano- 
ther V^ Is that nothing ? And does not the prodigal 
son go to his father ? And is not God's minister to 
jne a father in God's stead ? 

P. I cannot place on these passages the inter-* 
pretation you arrogate for them, '^ Confess ye your 
faults to one another" leads to a very different 
course of action. When you are in the wrong, ac- 
knowledge it: when you feel you have been in 
fault in your intercourse with each other, and having 

* I designate the Bpeaken by the letters C, and P.— the latter 
indicating xnyaelf. 
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given oflTence by reckless conduct or by your wilful 
intent, be candid, be just, and confess that you were 
the offending pai'ty : — ^this is characteristic of the 
Christian in deed and in truth, who has not only to 
do this that brotherly love may continue, but has 
also to forgive seventy times seven when the offence 
has been given ; and the spirit of self-humbling in- 
volved in these admissions on the part of an offender 
are specially enjoined to individuals lying in serious 
illness. St. James, if you will but let me read to 
you the context, sets before us, as it were, the bed 
of languishing, and points out the duty of calling, at 
such a season for the chastening of the soul, for the 
consolations of the Church. He counsels the minister 
to pray over the sick man. It is prayer which, 
offered up in faith, shall in many a case, if the in- 
scrutable counsel of God permit, be heard on high ; 
and the sufferer, raised up to health in the body, 
shall be healed also in soul — ^his sins being forgiven, 
in that he has exhibited genuine faith and a repent- 
ant heart. If the passage stood thus — " Confess 
faults to the elder of the Church thus summoned to 
the bed of the sick,^^ which is legitimate enough 
where the soul is heavily burdened, and needs coun- 
sels, comfort, and encouragement — even then the 
words would not have afforded the slightest coun- 
tenance to the practice of a person in full health of 
body and in vigour of intellect going up to the side 
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of a priest^ stationed behind a trellissed panels and 
detailing the commission of sins in thought^ word^ 
and deed. Yet, look at the verses ; so far from the 
minister being specified, the apostle says, " Confess 
faults one to another ;*' and, without intervention of 
any elder or ecclesiastical personage whatever, he 
goes on to say, " Pray one for another, that ye may 
be healed,^' as we Protestants do in our Liturgy — 
an exhortation coupled with the no light encourage- 
ment that the ^^eflTectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much /^ a general declaration, observe 
you, just as predicable of a layman as of an eccle- 
siastic ; as the apostle, closing his epistle, uses the 
term, " one,^' meaning any one individual who might 
succeed in converting a wanderer from the truth as 
it is in Christ. No ; we go direct to Christ. As 
for your quotation of the prodigal son, and trying to 
make it appear that the father in that passage sha- 
dows forth your father confessor, the history does not 
serve you. His father saw the penitent a long way 
off, and ran to meet him. 

0, You go straight to the throne of heaven, 
with all your hideousness as a sinner ? 

P. Even so. Here, here is the thirty-second 
Psalm, '^ Dixi, confitebor, I said I will confess my 
sins unto the Lord (not to the minister of the 
Lord); and so Thou forgavest the wickedness of 
my sin/^ Now, in this instance you see there is 
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no mention of any but God and the sinner, one who 
confesses, and one who absolves. 

0, Without communication made to the repre- 
sentative of the Church, and the mercy of heaven ? 

P. Communication? What communion need 
we but the true fellowship? Our spirit, our re- 
pentant spirit, worships Him who is emphatically 
declared to be a Spirit ; and the absolution we seek 
is described in the beginning of the same Psalm. 
It is open before you, ^^ Beati, quorum/' The spirit 
of the oflFender, without guile, without dissembling, 
addresses itself to Him who alone can forgive sin ; 
and then follows the blessing of heaven condoning 
and absolving ; the unrighteousness is forgiven, the 
sin is covered (blotted out), the Lord imputeth no 
sin. What induces your Church to encumber this 
spiritual access of man to his God with the inter- 
mediate person of a priest? Why is He, who 
knoweth our thoughts long before, and the un- 
uttered words that the tongue is preparing to 
enunciate, to be appealed to only through a man 
subject to like passions with the penitent ? Or what 
more doth God require than a contrite heart, into 
which He sees, knowing all that passes within ? 

0. That is very spiritual : it is just, it is full of 
truth : but the sinner needs guidance. You abandon 
him> you leave him to grope as it were in the dark. 
How apt we are to be deceived, to beguile ourselves 
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with the belief that we are forgiven while trusting 
only to our own impressions, and those impressions 
resulting almost always from our wishes. Whereas, 
the minister of God sits as a solemn inquirer into 
the conscience, to correct error and delusion, to 
check presumption, to undeceive, to warn the be- 
liever against self-righteousness, and to rescue 
him from the awful danger of mocking God by 
confessing only partially, leaving certain sins un- 
mentioned. 

P. How can you give utterance to such words ? 
As if the heart-searching God stood in need of 
revelations from sinful, self-accused, self-condemned 
man. This marks, in my opinion, the ineflSciency 
and falUbility of your confessional. You may keep 
your father confessor in the dark, but God is greater 
than your heart, and knoweth all things. 

C. You do not mean to say that the spiritual 
aid and guidance of a man taught of God, and 
capable of correcting self-deception, and powerful 
to soothe and reclaim by kindly counsel, are to be 
wholly set at nought and refused ? What do you 
understand by the cure of souls ? 

P. I have not so expressed myself. The spirit 
of obedience and the reverential deference paid to 
the ministers of the Church whom your people 
thus regard as standing intermediately between 
themselves and the Saviour and the m.excj seat^ 
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demand our profound respect ; but it is easy to see, 
in the sense of utter dependence on the agents and 
instruments of grace, the working of a system which 
discourages, almost to the extent of an implied in- 
terdict, the study of Gt)d^s Word for themselves* 
Awaken their consciences, and let those consciences 
have their perfect work. 

C, If you had ever knelt at a confessional, or 
subjected yourself in any other place, in sickness or 
in health, to the urgent inquisition and probings of 
a man of God, intent on the clearance of your con- 
science, you would better comprehend the salutary 
influences of this compliance on the part of a peni- 
tent with so positive an act of obedience. 

P. I say not that instances never occur of any 
good resulting from it ; but it is viciously and dan- 
gerously perverted. The parties seeking absolution 
have so done with the worst passions of our nature 
smouldering in their hearts ; and the examiners 
themselves have, in instances only too frequent and 
too detestable, suggested ofiences to minds in which 
the mere imagination even of such sin had never 
till that moment entered. The press of your own 
country has surely laid bare more than you would 
wish me even to allude to on this subject, and per- 
haps we shall do well to relinquish the discussion 
of it. 

0* We cannot discuss any religious matter, if 
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you give credence to the calmnnies of writers whose 
opinions are those of downright infidehty. 

P. ' I adopt them not, but I refer to well- 
authenticated facts, and to testimony which no 
counter-statements have controverted. Besides, our 
condemnation of the practice is quite independent 
of such evidence. The use of the confessional is 
very questionable and uncertain. The abuse of it 
admits not of a doubt ; it is certain, as I said before; 
and that is its condemnation. 

0. Many an evil design has been frustrated 
through its instrumentality, and many a righteous 
act performed under its chastening and benign 
influence. 

P. The good effected by it, in ovr opinion 
(mind you, I speak as a Protestant) — ^the good is 
infinitesimal; the evil, infinite. You see we are 
diametrically opposed in our opinions. Why pro- 
long such argument ? It always ends in one way. 

And hereupon I took leave. The pertinacity 
with which this subject was upheld astonished meu 
Perhaps one must be '' every inch a Catholic^' to 
regard it with any feelings of reverence or satis- 
faction. 

It is only fiair to my opponent that I should 
here insert a paragraph wich appeared in ''The 
Times^' last autumn : 

'^ CoNflciBNCB Monet. — ^The Secretary of the Sun 
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Fire Office begs to acknowledge the receipt of £36, 
recovered through the influence of a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, from some party who had evidently 
made an unjust claim on the office, arising out of a 
loss by fire/' 

Vcdeai qucmtum. We well know how to seek 
reconcihation and comfort, and a renewal unto 
righteousness, independently of any fellow-creature's 
listening ear or reproving or approving voice ; but 
the Catholic training from childhood inculcates, so 
£ar as I could ever discern the working of the sys- 
tem, none of this reliance on self. Every lay mem- 
ber of the Church appears to be subjected and 
submitted to the dominant influence exercised by a 
ghostly father, under whose counsel and control he 
or she is expected to live and die. The modicum 
of Scriptural knowledge on which mind and souj 
are meanwhile left to feed and thrive, is scant 
indeed. The ignorance of the masses — in which 
must be included the noblesse and the peasant — on 
sjich religious subjects as form the daily reading of 
myriads of our population, whether in the higher 
or middle ranks — ^is startling. Through Italy, 
through France, over a period of five-and-forty 
years, this fact has forced itself on my attention, 
however sincerely disposed I have always been to 
hold the scales of even-handed justice while weigh- 
ing pro and con. But, so far as a hundred discus- 
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sions^ at leasts have enabled me to reach a conclu- 
sion, I have but to affirm that the laity, whenever 
they have eagerly essayed to uphold (as, indeed, 
becomes them) their faith, have in every instance 
not only failed to refute any single article of ours, 
but have proved utterly incapable of corroborating 
and justifying those antagonistic tenets which they 
regarded as vital truth. 

The head-quarters in which I was located, and 
the class of acquaintances brought chiefly under my 
notice, wiU justify to the reader my having thus 
given in extenso the substance of conversations which 
so rare an occasion originated. It was no easy 
matter to maintain any continuous argument ; for 
the priests were avowedly indisposed to confine 
their reference to the Bible ; and the laity could not 
produce one ! I found euchologues, manuals, bre- 
viaries, and missals, reflections, and meditations 
(most of these, by the by, directing the devout 
reader to ^^ the sacred heart of Jesus,^' or to '' the 
pierced soul of Mary,^' rather than to the whole duty 
of the Christian) ; but, as to procuring from any side- 
table or shelf a complete volume of the Old and 
New Testament, I might just as well have asked for 
a hand-grenade or bomb. 

This leads me to question whether the seclusion 
— ^the imprisonment we may term it — ^in which the 
entire Scripture is preserved, is not forced upon the 
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keepers of tHe people^s consciences as a matter of 
absolute necessity ; for if the eye of tlie inquiring 
Christian student range no further than even the 
second book of the Pentateuch^ the gross dis- 
crepancy between the Decalogue as it there stands 
and the Eomish " Table of God^s Commandments/' 
of which the spiritual adyiser says to the youngest 
and the oldest, '^Do these, that you may live,'* 
might awaken such astonishment, and set the 
thoughts so earnestly to work, in confusion, if not 
in misgivings and doubts, that it would be unsafe to 
let the Sacred Volume circulate ; for how could the 
prescripts of the Church hope to prevail against 
what is written of old time, seeing how frequently 
and how annoyingly the voice of inspiration con- 
tradicts the doctrine of the latter days 1 

It is a trite grievance in the mouths of us Pro- 
testants; but we do well to reiterate oxir protest 
against the wording of the second commandment, 
as the Decalogue is taught to the young Romanist. 
It is a specimen of disguise and concealment ; and 
illustrates what I have stated with respect to keep- 
ing the people in the dark, jand evading an incon- 
venient litera scripta. 

The fourth verse of the twentieth chapter of the 

Book of Exodus, which we transcribe on the table of 

the Commandments, saith, '^ Thou shalt not make 

unto thee any graven image,'' etc. (What follows 

VOL. n. F 
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is- too well known to need quotation here.) As 
eveiy one is aware, tliis is the second Conunand- 
ment recorded in the Bible. 

What says the second Commandment in the 
Bomish Church ? '^ Thou shalt not adjure Qrodi, nor 
anything, in vain.'* 

Thus the young child is kept in ignorance of 
the interdict against the making of '' any grayen 
image, or the likeness,^' etc., etc., and the ignorant 
children grow up into contentedly ignorant men or 
women, complying with the requisitions of every 
spiritual adviser they meet with from the beginning 
to the end of life; carefiil not to ask questions implying 
doubt, distrust, or unbelief; not to seek to be wise 
beyond what has been written by the ecclesiastical 
rulers (not by the apostles or patriarchs) for the 
laity's edification, nor to think out a rule of religious 
life for themselves. To search the Scriptures with 
the desire and intent to ascertain whether the 
teaching of the Church be whoUy in accordance 
with these writings, and to shape one's belief on 
the discoveries thus made, and by the convictions 
forced on the mind by thus letting in a flood, of 
light on darkness, is to enter into the ranks of the 
unbelievers, rather than to exhibit a laudable desire 
to reach truth and to grow in spiritual knowledge. 

This description of the general stai/us of the 
laity — and I give it rather in their own language. 
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as uttered in confidence^ and often in the spirit of 
complaint and regret — ^may seem har^; it may 
seem ungenerous and unjust ; but I view all these 
matters abstractedly^ without prejudice or bias^ with- 
out iiie slightest disposition to detract from merit, or 
to disparage where much, very much, is worthy of all 
praise. The annoyance that afifects me individually 
lies in the ignorance which prevents so many 
amiable individuals meeting me on the same 
ground. The tritest passages of Scripture sound 
in their ears like abstruse terms of science ; so that 
it is useless to begin at Moses and the Prophets, or to 
argue from Christ to Paul; the Bible not availing as a 
text book and standard, and, as it were, an arbitrator, 
when one of the disputants is unacquainted even with 
the Table of that Bible's contents. One party depre- 
cated, my slight of traditions. I quoted the passage 
in which oup Lord rebuked the Pharisees : — " Why 
do you transgress the commandment of God by 
your tradition ? Thus have ye made the command- 
ment of God of none effect by your tradition.'' 
^' Mais, pajp exemple ! where in the world did you 
ever find that ?'' What avails it to enter into dis- 
quisitions with persons to whom the Gospel is so 
partially made known as this question testifies? 
We are unequally matched, and hopelessly sepa- 
rated. TiU when? The Eomanist replies, ^'Till 
time shaU be no longer V^ 



^«v»-'^ ' 
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But what remams to be said? Wliatever be 
tlie errors of the Church of Borne ; whatever be the 
unacknowledged conyictions of her clergy as ex- 
positors of a system which appears to shun strong 
light and deeply-searching scrutiny^ — ^they are, in 
instances innnmerable^ men of piety and learning; 
they are sincere^ sednlons^ and self-sacrificing ; in 
public life earnest^ persevering^ and laborionSj 
patting to shame the idlers and inefficient of our 
own fold; in their private life simple^ temperate^ 
and kindly. As a body they have done more to 
proclaim the tidings of firee salvation among the 
most distant people on the face of earth than any 
other ambassadors for Christ ; and their missions 
may well elicit praise in all the chnrches. As 
school teachers^ they are without rivals; on the 
battle-field^ by the side of the dying; in the city 
of the plague, amid contagion and horrors, they 
are self-devoting even unto death ; and, worn out at 
last by the incessant and exhausting ministrations 
of a public service, which is not, like our own, 
hebdomadal, but diurnal, — ^they quit the scene of 
self-denial, mortification, and loneliness, the worst 
paid men in the world. It is even thus : We are bound 
to judge the conduct of these men according to 
the principles they profess; and as these are to 
live and labour among their flocks, — ^while God 
grants them ability, — ^and to instruct and not 
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mislead^ they merit all the commendation dne to 
their irreproachable faithfulness^ and most not be 
judged of us, whatever be our position or privi- 
leges, but stand or fall to their own Master and 
Lord, 



CHAPTER m. 

On tliat side of tHe main road, leading into the town 
of Varennes, which exactly faces the northern wall 
of the Presbytere, stands an extensive range of 
buildings bearing, with the appendage of a belfiy, 
the qniet aspect of a convent — ^but known far and 
wide, as the Hospice de St. Antoine. It has 
existed on that spot for upwards of two centuries 
and a half, and owed its foundation to a pious 
citizen of Nanci, once a pleader at the French bar, 
whose whole fortune, bequeathed to this charitable 
institution (devoted to the relief of the sick and 
to the pious education of the young), became the 
nucleus of an eventually large fimd, the revenues of 
which have accumulated by donations and bequests 
fix)m various benevolent individuals, impressed by a 
sense of its unquestionable usefulness, and have 
estabhshed it in permanence and prosperity. It 
comprises three schools, most admirably managed 
by about seven or eight sisters of the order of St. 
Charles Borromeo, of Milan, delegated to Varennes 
from a religious house at Nanci, where the rules of 
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his order have for ages been observed, and periodi- 
cal acoessions to the number of novices are made j 
so as to maintain in all its useMness an establish- 
ment fonnded for the public good. It is no convent^ 
but a home for devout women, many of them bom 
in the upper ranks of life, who have determined on 
visiting the wretched, afflicted, and ignorant, and 
on keeping themselves unspotted from the world. 
Such is the house at Nanci ; such is the spirit of all 
the inmates of this branch establishment in Ya- 
rennes. 

The ^' Superieure,^' or chief, was one of the first 
acquaintances I made in that town. She presides 
over the whole institution, which includes a veiy 
superior boarding school for the daughters of the 
upper class of inhabitants of Yarennes and of towns 
and villages at a considerable distance from it. It 
comprehends, also, a large day-school for girls (on 
the plan of our national schools), the daughters of 
tradesmen and operatives hving in the town and 
within a mile beyond it. In addition to this is a 
Salle d'Asile, an infant-school; numbering a hun- 
dred very young children, boys and girls ; and, for 
the common benefit of all the poor, there is a well- 
managed Repertorium of drugs, medicines, etc., in 
connection with the infirmary of this Hospice, 
whence medical aid (and, if necessary, a nurse) is 
supplied gratuitously to the sick and needy. 
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Sixteen of the poorest inliabitants are admitted 
by rotation, daily, tliroughont the year, to the Boup-* 
kitchen ; and one of the sisters is always going her 
rounds in the town, tending, comforting, and coun- 
selling the infirm, the sick, and the dying. 

The spirit of their benevolence and the Chris- 
tian demeanour which characterizes the lives of 
these holy women may be correctly described in the 
words of ' farewell ' uttered by one of the late 
Superieures, Liduvine Barre, who died among them, 
aged sixty, some seven years since, &om the effects 
of a deplorable accident; and whose memory ap- 
pears to be cherished with profound veneration :— • 
'^ Live the life of faith \ let God and the glory of Gt)d 
be the aim and end of all your occupations ; love 
one another as Jesus Christ loves you j yield your- 
selves wholly to His guardian care; walk before 
Him in all simpUcity; listen not to the suggestions 
of your own interests, but lend your ears to the 
calling wherewith ye are called; and while you 
behold with love and forbearance each others* 
imperfections, strive, each of you, with all energy 
and carefulness, to live as though you were the least 
among your companions/^ 

Invited and encouraged by the excellent women 
whose lives are thus manifestly devoted to God and 
aU goodness, to the growth of religion in the souls, 
and of useful knowledge in the minds, of the many 
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young persons committed to their charge, I paid 
frequent visits to this hospice. A strong and defi- 
nite religious character was evidently impressed on 
all the inmates of the Pensionnat; but it was a 
cheerful home : the cleanest, whitest, brightest I 
ever entered. Nothing in Holland could surpass 
its neatness and purity. The pupils seemed to re- 
gard and love their teachers with more than ordinary 
attachment. Each of five sisters takes in turn the 
whole school, yet, numerous as the scholars are, the 
hold that the instructress gains upon the instructed 
is marvellous. To me it seemed the implicit, striving 
obedience which is prompted not so much by doci- 
lity of nature and a laudable ambition to excel and 
to please, as by a heartfelt affection, acknowledging 
kindly forbearance and unwearied painstaking. The 
sister soon becomes acquainted with each individual's 
disposition; observes and approaches the girl iu all 
moods; makes due allowances for fluctuation of 
feeling; watches favourable opportunities; gives 
encouragement or rebuke in fit measures and at fit 
times, and lifts up or humbles, according as the 
occasion requires ; and thus, from day to day, moulds 
the character of the future woman ; and all this is 
done with that earnestness and untiring zeal which 
the female mind is pre-eminently found to exert 
in thos^ sanctuaries, as we may term them, where 
the love of display would be altogether out c^ 
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its element^ and money recompense is nn- 
. known. 

The boarders pay jnsfc so mncli as de&ays the 
cost of their maintenance ; and the day scholars are 
educated gratuitously. The range of studies appears 
judicious; and all that was learned seemed to be 
learned weU; for^ on my second visit, I gladly 
Availed myself of the sisters' suggestion^ that I 
would not only sit out two or three of the lessons, 
but test Uie proficiency of all the pupils (upwards of 
a hundred in one large saloon), by examining them 
by twos and threes, or singly, or in the mass. The 
walls of the Salle du Pensionnat, or principal school- 
room, were hung with large maps, upwards of sir 
feet square (cartes de muraille), among which was 
'^Europe,'' with the countries thereof; the chief cities, 
rivers, mountains, and ports, denoted in large letters, 
and '' Europe " without any printing or particulariza- 
tion beyond the boundary lines. 

'' France'* was mounted on milled board in like 
manner. Alongside of this was a map of the depart- 
ments of France, and a Nouvelle 'Carte Bouti^re, 
exhibiting on its margins twenty-four views of the 
chief French cities and towns. 

In another part of the saloon was a very large 
<5oloured map, explanatory of the weights and mea- 
sures of the Empire, to which were appended sixij 
coloured representations of various objects of art. 
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manufactures^ and sdenGe referred to in general 
reading* 

The daily rootine comprises readbg^ writings 
arithmetic; writing from dictation and in transposi- 
tion; geography, and religious instraction. There 
were two black boards on easels ; one for working 
out sums in arithmetic, and one £6r writing ; inde- 
pendently of copy-books and cipherinff-books, with 
which each girl was supplied. Music was taught to 
the upper class girls in a large saloon below. 

One of the first books that fell under my notice 
was ''La Civilit6 des Jeunes Personnes. Par 
J, B. J. de Chantal, auteur du nouveau traits de 
civilit6, et de la civilit6 primaire ; ouvrage approuv6 
par la Sodete des Methodes d'Enseignement, et par 
la Society pour Plnstmction Elementaire : 9™ edi- 
tion. Paris. I860.'' 

The French people comprehend a very wide 
raa^e of signification in this word " civility.'' It is, 
in other words, the duty and demeanour, the dis- 
tmgoishing characteristic and good points, of a young 
mOTiber of society. Chantal's introduction to this 
Uttle manual is full of good sense and feeling. I 
translate a passage or two : — " Civility being the 
practice of all those observances, whether in deed 
or word, which we owe to our equals, it is of the 
greatest importance to the interests of society 
(which, in the sight of God, is but one and the same 
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family of which He is the Father)^ that this obser- 
vance of oar mutual obligations should form an 
essential part of the education of young persons. 
We need no greater proof of the necessity of such 
training than that which is afforded by the influence 
exercised by women in society. This is indispu- 
table. Women in this sublunary state have duties 
to fulfil which lie at the very foundations of man's 
social existence. How often have they a household 
to regulate^ a husband's happiness^ and children's 
moral nurture .to take thought for?" *' What says 
Archbishop Fenelon in his essay ' On the Education 
of girls V — ' It stands to reason that badly brought 
up women create more evil than men^ whose educa* 
tioniias had a vicious tendency; inasmuch as the 
delinquencies of a man result but too frequently 
from the reprehensible manner in which he may 
have been trained from his childhood 6y his mother. 
This proves the importance of women being trained 
aright from infancy.' " 

Chantal goes on to say — ^'A well-regulated 
demeanour ought to be regarded as an important 
point in the education here referred to ; inasmuch 
as genuine politeness and refined manners, in the 
full signification of those words, are but convertible 
terms for the practice of that Christian love which 
is circulated by the Gospel where it saith, 'Act not 
towards others in a way you would not wish them 
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to act towards yourself. Do unto them as you would 
they shoujd do towards you/ ^' 

The general tendency of this admirable littk 
treatise may be best gathered from an enumeration 
of its ^^ Table des Matidres " (the Index of Contents). 

''On Eising and Going to Bed; on Cleanliness, 
Neatness, Order, and Economy/' These last named 
occupy four sections of the second chapter. 

Among the numerous interdicts of Section the 
First are — ''To scratch the head; to thrust the fingers 
into the hair, into the nostrils, or ears ; to bite the 
nails, to Spit on the floor, into the fire, or out of a 
window; to blow out a lighted candle close to a 
person sitting near it, are highly unbecoming acts, 
the very mention of which is sufficient to impress a 
young person with the sense of their impropriety. 
With regard to blowing the nose (one of the most 
disagreeable necessities one has to yield to) in the 
presence of witnesses, we cannot be too careful in 
avoiding anything which might create disgust. 
Nevertheless, the handkerchief must be used on 
every occasion of its being necessary ; but all noise 
should be carefully avoided; there should be no 
spreading out of the handkerchief: nothing, in fact, 
should be done on the occasion which is unseemly 
and disagreeable. Persons who have due regard 
to propriety only use one side of the handkerchief; 
they never continue to hold it in their hands, never 
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brandisli it about wliile they are gesticulating in 
earnest speech^ nor lay it on a table^ or ^7 other 
piece of furniture/' 

Under the head of Neatness and Propriety in 
respect of Dress^ the author gives eight pages^ 
abounding in e^coellent advice and observations. 
Towards the close of the subject he says : — '^ There 
are individuals who postpone all neatness^ all pro- 
priety, till the hour for afternoon dressing, which, 
with them, is late in the day. If you were admitted 
to their room before two or three o'clock, you would 
find the lady in her night dress and slippei* ; aUher 
hair hanging loose, with a shawl pinned across, and 
her whole person, in fact, the very illustration of 
slovenliness and slatternly habits.^' 

Under the head of Obdeb, to which three pages 
are given, are several invaluable hints on untidiness, 
re-echoing the old English maxim, ^' A place for 
everything, and everything in its place.*' ''The 
replacing of articles in the spot whence they were 
removed saves no little trouble and loss of time^ 
besides grumbling, in every family.'' 

" No young person who has been duly trained 
in tidiness will be seen throwing down at random, 
here, there, anywhere, whatever she has been hold- 
ing in her hands ; a bonnet on this table, a shawl on 
that, gloves on the. sofa, parasol on a chair. These 
are the girls who never sit down without tumbling 
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tlieip gown ; whose new bonnet appears to be an old 
one after a few daytf wear; who tie knots instead 
of bows, and look dirty even when full dressed.'^ 

Good Caeeiagb is dwelt upon very judiciously. 
''This involves more than the mere holding of 
one^s self becomingly. It teaches how to enter a 
room and leave it; to enter a shop, a public pro- 
menade, or f^te, a lecture, or concert room, or a 
church.^^ 

Visits of various kinds, be they of a compli- 
mentary character, or of solicitation, or condolence, 
or to sick rooms, are well treated of. Visiting cards 
are included, on which the observation is made that 
they involve a twofold advantage when judiciously 
left at a house ; — ^they manifest a certain degree of ' 
courtesy, and save very often a great loss of time. 
Some chapters are also given to the subject of Meal 
Times, of Evenxng Parties, Theatees, Balls, Pic- 
nics, Games with Caeds, etc., etc. One of the author's 
remarks is happy enough when, referring to a Dance, 
he says : — ''When the gentleman, in the pauses of 
the figure, addresses himself to his partner, the 
young lady, instead of keeping her eyes fixed on 
the floor at his feet, which is but affectation, ought 
to reply to him, keeping her eyes fixed on Ms 
shoulder; but ought, also, to endeavour to steal 
glances every other moment at her mother, or, in 
the absence of her parent, at the lady chaperon who 
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brought hep to the ball; and she will regulate her 
own demeanour^ to a considerable extent, by the 
expression she may discern in the countenance of 
her protectress, thus silently consulted/' 

CoNYEBSATiON comprehends eight sections of this 
young lady's handbook. Certain chapters are de- 
voted to Hospitality; to the Art of Obliging; to 
Behaviour on a Journey ; to Epistolary Correspond- 
ence ; to fitting Deportment at Baptisms, Marriages, 
and Funerals ; to the Wearing of Mourning, and to 
attendance at Cemeteries. (See chapter xiv.) 

The whole work, in 166 pages duodecimo, is 
highly creditable to the author and his nation. The 
adoption of it as a class book for exercises in dicta-* 
tion in the admirable school where I spent many 
hours during my ten days' stay in Varennes, indi- 
cates, in my opinion, the faithfulness of teaching 
whereby so large an amount of valuable instruction 
is instilled into young and docile minda subordinate 
to the regulation of their thoughts and habit-s by 
lessons that involved the purest precepts of religion. 
Good manners, good morals, and active piety, were 
inculcated in every lesson. The greatest charm in 
the eyes of the French in good society is, that 
retiring demeanour, that diffidence and distrust of 
self, that modest shrinking dread of appearing to 
say or to do more than is consistent with youth and 
maiden inexperience, which lends a charm even to 
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silence^ and snrrounds with attractiveness tlie most 
persevering reserve. 

The custom of Continental society is to keep 
cliildren and yonng unmarried women in the back* 
ground; and the scenes presented to foreigners 
enjoying the entr6e into the salons of our gentry, 
astonish them to a degree of which few of our country** 
women are aware. I am unwilling to make un* 
necessarily severe observations on the prevailing' 
spirit of jeunes personnes^ young girls^ in these 
days^ in our own country ; but at no period of our 
domestic history have mere children been, for the 
most part, so injudiciously subjected as now to in* 
fluences and impressions of all other likely to prove 
unfriendly, in the issue, to the future woman. The 
continual recurrence of children's balls, upon which 
their thoughts run, to the exclusion of all less *' sen- 
sationa?' (but far more sensible and salutary) enter- 
tainments, through weeks of anticipation, and 
through weeks and months of most unprofitable 
recollections, have done, are doing, and will do, 
more harm in social life than the best of schools, 
governesses, or parents' c^^eck, control, and over-^ 
sight will ever counteract or provide against. The 
love of dress and the ambition to come forth in: 
superior finery — the rivalry — ^the jealousies spring- 
ing out of these occasions of display and (in their 
case) dissipation, infects the young mind with 
VOL* n. a 
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i)imatiiral feelings of self-ixnportaiDce and glorifica- 
tion^ vanity^ conceit^ and coquettiahness whick is 
lamentable to reflect upon. The old amosements 
that used to dismiss the little ones to bed, after the 
wonders of a magic lantern, or the coronation of 
a king and queen among chosen '^ characters,^' and 
plates of twelfth cake, in the winter holiday season^ 
are now utterly despised; and Spratt's or Farley's 
conjuring tricks are voted by all the youHg fry, 
''slow/' Nothing will go down, nothing wifl. 
content but a ball : and a sharp look out for grown 
partners and pretty speeches supersedes all the old 
and innocent excitements. And what is the working 
of this ungenial change ? The precociiy of hundreds 
and thousands of girls of tender age thus thrown 
into &miliar converse and intimacy with the other 
sex, blurs but too often the blush of diffidence and 
modesty for the remainder of their days, and makes 
them after two seasons, '' as bold as brass/' Thsj 
are blasees even before they '' come out,'' and talk 
of youths and grown men, and think about them, 
and sport with the memories of them, with all the 
freedom and off-handed comments of hahibuieSf to 
whom no soirees dansantes of the future will exhibit 
novelty or present a claim ; and if to this be added 
the physical and moral injury inseparable from late 
hours, sumptuous suppers, surfeits and broken rest 
—sleep destroyed by exhaustion, and waking hours 
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dulled by fatigue, or wasted in Kght and frivolous 
reminiscences of small flirtations, and ^'big part- 
ners,^' we have to contemplate such a revolution in 
the bringing up oiowr " jeunes personnes/' as will, 
year by year, in proportion to increase of folly, tend 
to spoil the sweetest and best of our domestic circles. 
Constitutions enfeebled and stamina undermined by 
an irreparable deterioration of all the /orce elastique, 
that should have been cherished to meet the physi- 
cal trials of matronal life, exhibit long before the age 
of thirty all the results of '^not going home till 
morning, till daylight doth appear!'' through ten 
or twelve seasons of exhausting processes in crowded 
ball-room temperature. Three-fourths of our single 
and married young women in the present day, may 
be heard declaring to one another that (to use their 
own phrase) they have " no back !" Que voulez- 
vous? The spinal process and all the vital organs 
tired beyond endurance in youth (almost, in fact, 
from childhood), suffer early in life even under cir- 
cumstances of very slight exertion ; and the Made- 
moiselle, whom no length of waltz or galop could 
tire, settles down debilitated while yet in her prime, 
into Madame supine on a plane, or on a sofa, the 
same kind of horizontal rest under another name. 
It is not, and it cannot come to, good. 

Sister Clotilde sat at the head of the room, all 
energy, anxiety, seriousness and kindness, smiling 
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at tlie pains-takmg little ones^ who were in turn to 
stand the test of examination with their elders. Her 
mild eyes brightened^ and her cheeks flushed, at 
every proof of progress, proficiency, and excellence. 
Her single care had watched them through the 
rudiments ; and it was now for her to see, in a yet 
nnessayed scrutiny, of her travail. This was her 
hfe; the life chosen for evermore; hoping, be- 
lieving, that the minds she was cultivating, the 
moral beings she was disciplining, the souls she was 
labouring to save, would give witness, in another and 
better world, to the fidelity and hohness with which 
her daily work was done, and her voWs performed. 

Fifty scholars had stood up to read, in their 
places in fi:ont of the desk. They were now 
to write from dictation. Hereupon I opened 
'* Chantal^s Little Treatise,^' and began to read a 
line and a half at a time from Chapter V. 

'^ Comment on doit se conduire dans les rues 
4 la promenade; — dans tout Heu publique. Des 
Tencontres au dehors. 

''En general, il faut avoir, dans la rue, une 
d-marche r^guliere, ni trop lente, ni predpit^e. On 
doit regarder devant soi, et ne pas, comme on dit 
vulgairement, bayer aux comeilles. II est impor- 
tant d^eviter avec soin de heurter, de coudoyer 
personne, de gesticuler, detratnep les pieds, de 
crotter, en marchant nonchalamment, les passantSj 
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les personnes qui nous accompagnent^ on noua 
memes, 

'^ Les jeunes personnes doivent t&cher de so don* 
ner une demarche d^cente et facile ; aussi 6loign6e 
de la pretension que de la nonchalance/^ 

Translation. — " How we ought to behave in the 
streets^ public walks^ and all places of public resort. 
On meeting any one in the streets. 

" For the most part we ought, when proceed- 
ing along the streets, to keep a regular pace, 
neither too slow nor too rapid. We should look 
straightforward, and not, as the common folks say, 
go along gaping at the rooks over head. We must 
be very careful not to run against others, or to 
elbow them, throwing ourselves about, or saun- 
tering or creeping along, or, by careless treading, 
cast up mud and dirt against the passers by, or on 
the individual with whom we may be walking, or on 
ourselves. Young persons ought to acquire a quiet 
and easy style of walking, as free &om carelessness 
of carriage as from affectation.'^ 

These sentences were speedily written down 
with pen and ink by about forty of the girls : The 
oldest might be about fourteen years of age; the 
youngest between ten and eleven. I brought away 
five or six of the papers; those filled up by the 
youngest being, in my opinion, the best specimens 
pf handwriting. All were most praiseworthily 
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pezmed; perfectly correct in spellings and appro- 
priately punctuated ; and all the writing was com^ 
pleted within eleven minutes. I then examined 
about thirty of them in the geography of their 
native country. In this they exhibited very accu- 
rate knowledge. Their answers to questions on the 
hUmk map of Europe were also prompt and full and 
intelligent. One girl took a ten-feet rod^ and^ ati 
'oxj suggestion^ traced the outline of Spain^ Portu- 
gal, Italy, and Turkey in Europe. Another went 
admirably from Paris to Marseilles, to Alexandrifti 
Suez, Alma, Bed Sea, and so into the Bay of 
Bengal. This she called the '^ Yoie de Terre anx 
Indes.'^ A third pointed out very correctly Bussia, 
Poland, Austria, Prussia, and the course of the 
Bhine to Gatwyk Dike and tihe Sea. A little one 
was then, at my desire, hoisted up to stand on a 
high stool; and when she had got firm hold of the 
wand, in front of the ilamJc map, I requested her to 
show me the position of Gbreat Britain and Irdand. 
She was up in the North immediately, and rested 
the tip of the wand on that part of England where 
Derby would stand. '^ And where are the Pas de 
Calais ? ^^ She drew the wand slowly into where 
Kent would lie, and halted on the bounding line of 
coast equidistant between Calais and Boulogne. 
Kothing could be better than all this. 

My examination then proceeded on arithmetio. 
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After srans in numeration, simple addition, com- 
ponnd ditto, snbtraction, multiplication and division^ 
and several sums comprising francs and centimes, 
we entered upon the role of fliree, working some 
sums into English money at the rate of twenty-five 
fiuncs, ten centimes, to our sovereign. It was inte-^ 
resting to see the children subjoining the algebraic 
sign for an unknown quantity, under the first term I 
Six girls, between ten and twelve years of age, 
solved this question :— *' If four men undertake to 
build a wall fifty feet long in four days, how many 
men would be required, at the same rate of pro- 
gress, to bmld a wall eighty feet long V^ as also the 
following (after a general laugh) : — " If a man gave 
210 francs for ten pigs, what would he have to pay 
for fifty pigs at twenty-one fi^ancs each V^ I never 
saw girls exhibit such quickness. 

Sister Clotilde said I might prolong the exami- 
nation among fifty more : they all took such deep 
interest in arithmetic. The sisters of St. Charles 
had not merely sharpened the intellects and 
quickened the apprehensions of these young and 
ready learners, but had brought to bear upOj^ 
each happy child the full influence of their own 
meek spirit, and their perfect control of temper. 
The instructors being themselves actuated and 
animated through the power of sacred influences, 
work upon the otgeots of their care and fEdthfulness 
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by moral means which go hand in hand with 
dexterity in imparting knowledge^ and render the 
most complex subjects interesting and attractive. 
The whole collective body of scholars seemed to 
delight in their several tasks and trials ; and though 
the tenderness of the teachers' natures precludes 
harshness^ and the mutual attachment subsisting 
between them and the slowest learners renders the 
labours of inculcation comparatively pleasurable, it 
was very evident that discipline was in the ascen- 
dant ; and nothing could surpass the orderly con- 
duct and respectful demeanour of every class ; the 
charm of which was considerably enhanced by the 
neatness, propriety, and correct taste of their dress, 
consistent as it was in every single respect with 
their condition in life and their respective ages — ^not 
to mention the deeply respectful and deferential 
manner in which, throughout the school, a word, a 
look, &om the instructress and her aiding sister, 
was honoured. There was no trifling, no levity, no 
whispering, no wandering of the attention, no 
weariness. Heart was at work with mind; no 
wonder all went well ! 

The secular portion of this long examination of 
an hour and a half being concluded, I was well 
aware that the daily lesson on rehgious subjects 
would come next in order. The sisters at once 
proposed that I should test their proficiency in this 
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all-important branch of their education. It was^ 
doubtless, a point (they said) in which I could not 
but feel the deepest interest, and which they were 
confident I might handle freely without disquiet to 
my feelings, or in any way compromising that faith 
we held in common. My reply, in nowise adverting 
to the differences as to certain tenets, gave ample 
encouragement to these suggestions, prompted by 
80 much good sense and right feeling, and I at once 
began a series of questions based on the Old Tes- 
tament, and comprehending the Creation, the Flood, 
and the subsequent overspreading of the Earth, the 
Patriarchs, the Captivity, the family of David, the 
Prophecies, the Nativity and Life of Christ, and the 
Acts of the Apostles. I asked, '' Which is the most 
remarkable of all the female characters referred to in 
the Scriptures J" One girl at once answered, " Evb.^' 
It was not the personage I had in mind, but it was a 
very natural and consistent reply. However, twenty 
voices immediately afterwards exclaimed, '' La Sainte 
Vierge.'^ Pursuing the subject, I asked, wherefore 
all generations of men should call her ''The 
Blessed.^' One girl made reply, ''Because she was 
to be the mother of Jesus.'^ Another, by her side, 
said, " Because le Tout-Puissant (the Almighty) had 
magnified her greatly, and an angel told her she 
was highly favoured.^^ Another answered, " Mary 
was the model woman; perfect in mental and 
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fipiritnal endowments^ in tlie highest degree to 
which, in the sight of God, any being could attain.^ 
From the lips of a Boman Catholic this appeared 
to me to be a singularly-moderated estimation of 
the holy Virgin. My final questions were : ^^ Prom 
whom Cometh our salvation V^ Answer : From ^' Le 
Christ j^^ and ^'I, even I, am the Lord, and beside 
me is no Saviomr/^ — ^To whom does this apply? 
Answer: "To Jesus Christ/' With these satis- 
&ctory answers the examination ended. We might 
have been " at sea,'' considering how soon an inad- 
vertent inquiry would have brought us into troubled 
waters; but nothing could have passed off better^ 
had the catechizing taken place in St. George's, 
Hanover Square National Schools, instead of a 
Bomish Pensionnat ; and the result was satisfiEKstoiy 
in the extreme. The sisters seemed to be delighted. 
I could not help thinking they must have felt a 
little anxious as to the turn that such a series of 
interrogations might take in the hands of a Fro* 
testant inspector ; and, perhaps, Gossuet* would have 
pronounced my disqualification so to inspect and 
examine, and have frowned at the too confiding 
sisters whose proposals I had been acting on ; but 
here was the/oi^ accompli; and all that I perceived 
to be the result was unbounded gratification, not only 
on the part of the teachers, but of the taught; and I 
* Arehbiahop of Shdxns. 
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was earnestly entreated to come again in the after- 
noon, to inspect the '^Travail Mannel and the 
CEuvres d^Agr^ent'^ (plain and fancy work). 
There was certainly every indncement to do this : 
Gladly would I mark my sense of so many labours of 
love — of the zeal and devotedness with which 
industry and energy were fostered, and of the 
alacrity and cheerful obedience with which the' 
'^willing mind^' and teachable spirit rendered the 
exhausting labour of the schoolmistress a comfort 
and delight. Those of my brethren who interest 
themselves deeply in all the momentous bearings of 
the question of National education, co-extensive as 
it ought to be with tiie surface of the civilized 
world, will share my sympathy with the unselfish 
feelings and single-heartedness of these excellent 
women to whom Prance owes so much, and whoso 
agencies we are at length beginning to appreciate 
in bringing to bear upon our parochial system the 
zeal and faithfulness of feminine co-operation. 

I beheld it here, in the Hospice de St. Antoine;, 
in all its excellence. .Thus to record, and thus 
to uphold it, is but speaking truth to the fact. 
Ungracious and unjustifiable would it be to deny 
that they have the same cause, the same honesty of 
purpose, ever in their thoughts — ^the same hopes 
with ourselves of rendering the rudiments of know- 
ledge effisctive towards pennanent good; and iiiis 
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most blessedly in a nation whose mlerSj less tlian 
3eYenty years since^ proclaimed that there was no 
God! 

The schools of France have for a long time been 
approximating oar systems^ and^ in combining the 
care of the soul with the culture of the mind and 
intellect, have been found true to their responsi- 
bihties, and faithful towards the people. The 
blending of religious with secular instruction has 
been most happily effected through judicious books, 
such as those just quoted ; and by just so much oral 
explanation as young minds require. The stereo- 
typed rehgious formularies, in which so many doc- 
trinal points used to be dilated upon and enforced, 
through question and answer, are gradually disap- 
pearing. Both in the Ecoles Primaires and Se- 
condaires, rote learning is, as it deserves, generally 
set at nought. So many ridiculous misconceptions 
and errors have characterized the influence of learn- 
ing by heart, only, in our country, as well as abroad, 
that even the plaiuest mode of asking questions at 
the hands of the minister, or of a sedulous layman, 
proves more efficient towards stimulating thought 
und quickening the comprehension than the simplest 
of printed words. 

Still, this word of mouth instruction demandQ 
great care and judgment. Grave and earnest 
catechists have every reason for using great plain-* 
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ness of speech, and for avoiding pliraseology whicli, 
if it be sanctimonious and non-natural to the young 
sense, may defeat its own end in creating misappre^ 
hension of most undesirable character. A staunch 
educationist related to me, not long since, a cir-^ 
cumstance quite in point. He was present in a 
Sunday-school where a clergyman, having called up 
a class of girls and boys, began with one of the 
former in these words : '^ My dear child, tell me— 
who made your vile body?^' We well know, of 
course, what he expected the girl to say in reply, 
but we should not have dreamed of her immediate 
answer. She had not any conception of the ques- 
tion applying to anything beyond her actual appear- 
ance, and, dropping a quick courtesy, replied, 
" Please, sir, mother made the hodyy but I made 
the skirt.'' 

Some of the Hospice St. Antoine girls were 
making skirts and sleeves when I repeated my 
visit, according to promise, in the afternoon j but 
many, too many, I thought, were engaged in fancy 
work. This appeared to me a defect in the system 
of their training — not so much a defect, I should 
say, as an error and an evil. I observed to the 
sisters whom I found superintending the needle- 
work, that these girls were at no distant period to 
become, if not wives and mothers of families, at 
any rate, helpers at their parents' side, and even* 
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toally lone women; perliaps dependent on their 
own individual exertions, in labours that would 
include the repair, at least, if not the making, of 
apparel, 'where the family was numerous and the 
means of subsistence very moderate. In support 
of my views, I asked whether firom any one of the 
work-tables I could be gratified by seeing a weU^ 
domed stocking : '^ Or is there any one of the older 
girls,'^ I said, *' who can begin and finish a frock, 
or cut out and make a shift for a babe of a year 
old V " Dites, done, mes enfans V exclaimed 
Sister Clotilde, "colouring*^ at having suddenly come 
to a fault, ^'y a-t-il idL une jeune personne qui sait bien 
feire le raccommodage par des reprises ?" One girl 
asked if it was the passing of a needle au leavers ; 
une aiguille i reprises? And thia one scholar, out of 
ninety present, alone had learned what darning 
meant. Holes in stockings, therefore, it thus trans- 
pired, were taken up anyhow; mostly sewed up 
into little knobs like peas, to the great oblectation 
(till flattened by walking) of the feet of the wearers ! 
As to the making of under garments, many had 
made up sets of these complete, but not one had 
learned how to cut them out. They remained still 
dependent on some couturiere. It was admitted to 
be a great desideratum. ^^Pancy,^^ said I, ''the 
case of seven young children in a family, and of a 
seamstress to be paid for all the body linen of the 
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wardrobe V^ Bat Clotilde said ahe liad to Iiold end- 
less discussions with the foolish mothers of these 
pupils, who would actually rather withdraw their 
daughters altogether jGrom the Pensionnat than deny 
them the ouvrage d^agr6ment — crochet-work, frills, 
ruches, flounces, stool-covers, screens, urn-rugs, 
kettle-holders and such like, which they afterwards 
display in their houses, regardless of the utility of the 
needle when applied to the many varietiea of wearing 
apparel. 

It appeared that Monsieur le Cur6 and seve- 
ral of the haute bourgeoisie had often remon- 
strated on this very subject, and that some severe 
remarks had been made to the effect that more 
ouvrage solide (good, plain, substantial, coarse needle* 
work) should and must be enforced. I was present 
a few days afterwards when the point was again 
raised at the residence house, and '' the contention 
was so sharp that^' the poor sister shed tears under 
what she considered the too stem rebuke of her 
pastor, who laid all the blame on the management, 
and did not suffiksiently consider the waywardness^ 
and foUy of the parents. 

I thought at tlus moment of our village schools 
in Bedfordshire, from which (though from the only 
means of obtaining even the merest rudiments of 
education) the parents would withdraw their 
^ught^rs if they were not allowed to bring a car- 
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tain amount of stroM with them^ in the afternoon^ to 
go on with "plaiting/' 

These are the occasions on which Kberality itself^ 
however expansive^ however lavish in concessions^ 
may well long for some edict to be issued by en- 
lightened despotism which should compel mothers 
to conform to the standing rules of a well-ordered 
school^ and permit their ignorant children to learn 
all that sedulous teachers and sensible directors 
could inculcate between the age of six and twelve^ 
years. I have been conversant with educational 
subjects and schools for upwards of two and forty 
years^ and to this hour incline to maintain the belief 
that the majority of parents (in the villages, perhaps, 
more than in the towns) consider that they confer a 
favour on us by the attendance of their children, 
whenever they come into our schools. We the 
founders and patrons, and Mends of such institu-^ 
tions, are to consider ourselves otZigred by their being 
enrolled on our books ; so that, even now, know-> 
ledge is forced upon the common herd. A similar 
feeling is almost universal in the rural districts in 
respect of attendance at church. A rector who 
might venture to complain to the village butcher on 
the subject of frequent supplies of very tough meatj 
must reckon on that man's absence jGrom his cus<« 
tomary seat in church for a month, probably; 
dated from the occasion on which the grievance was 
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Stated. For all that period he will quarrel with God 
and the Churchy and the minister^ till he has digested 
the aflBront, He holds that his feelings (!) are not to 
be wounded because the incumbent has not the fdJl 
benefit of incisor teeth to penetrate the tough mutton, 

Eevenons k nos moutons. The Sister showed 
me one of the tabulated reports recording the 
prizes given at the commencement of the sum- 
mer vacation, and the names of the recipients/ 
At the head of the list were rewards for '' general 
excellence in a<;quiring knowledge and for steadi- 
ness of conduct/' Four girls (one of them the 
mayor's, Monsieur Genty's, daughter) were in this 
division. " Proodme accessit Adelphine Chenet, 
Maria Labb6, Celeste Salmon.'' Whoever made 
this entry (college fashion) should have written- 
'' accesserunt." 

Prizes for eminent merit in Geographical Study 
and in History, Six winners, two of whom had 
borne off the preceding prize. Eight proximo ac- 
cesserunt (rightly written). 

Prizes for composition ; little essays '^ out of their 
own heads !" Seven winners. (Mdlle. Genty again/ 
with four others who had already gained prizes.) 

Prizes for proficiency in Grammar and Arith- 
metic. Nine had borne off the reward; of whoni 
seven had won some of the preceding prizes. Ac* 
cessit Euphrasie Genty, and another. 
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Prizes for Eeading well and Writing well. Nine 
winners. 

Frizes for Eminently Orderly Conduct and Dili- 
gent Application. Ten winners. 

Prizes for Travail Manuel (needlework). 
Eight. 

I was permitted to inspect aU. the prizes*- 
between fifty and sixty — ^which consisted chiefly of 
elegantly bound books^ the works of eminent French 
authors^ old and modern^ in all respects suitable to 
the ages and acquirements of the girls. These were 
in reserve in a private apartment, and would be 
distributed in the last week of August. The value 
of these volumes collectively would not be less than 
three hundred francs. The outlay is mSt partly by 
a small grant from the Commune, partly from the 
Government, and from three or four of the wealthiest 
of the inhabitants, who muster numerously on the 
day of distributions. Similar rewards are bestowed 
at the Ecole Primaire, in the Upper ToYm, of which 
I shall hereafter make mention. 

This is all admirable. The manifestation of 
cheerftd obedience and striving sedulity which cha- 
racterizes the behaviour of these children, visit them 
when you will, is worthy of all praise, and suggestive 
of the happiest condition of educational training. 
A large attendance of scholars, a well-maintained 
silence, a display of strict discipline, an exhibition 
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of hundreds of books, and cliaaijs, and copies, may, 
in many a case, impress the visitor with a belief 
that mnch is being taught, much learned. ' Often, 
very often, this is far from, being the fact. Appear- 
ances, in this instance, as in many other matters, 
are very fiJlacious. Not until a narrow scrutiny has 
tested the proficiency and ascertained the bonft fide 
acquirements of the several divisions and subdivi- 
sions of the whole school, can a correct and reliable 
estimate be made of its eflSciency and usefulness; 
and this was what I strenuously endeavoured to 
accomplish in the six visits I paid during my sojourn 
as a near neighbour ; and I have but to say it would 
be weU for England, and for any nation whose youth 
are placed under tutelage, if all the excellence dis- 
cernible in the instructors and the instructed were 
to characterize institutions similar to this Pensionnat 
at Varennes. It is a model and exemplar on which 
a Mend to popular education may well look, not 
only with complacency but with comfort; and 
doubtless the blessing of God goes with it. France 
long since needed such strongholds and defences — 
more valuable by far than her bristling fortresses — 
and has for some time past rejoiced in the influences 
of that judicious education which makes sober- 
minded intelligent citizens, and sends forth the 
rising generation endowed with those acquirements 
and imbued with those right principles which tend 
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to maintain in its integrity a reflecting and contented 
people. 

As a matter of course, I was conducted into the 
Salle d^Asile, the Infant School. This was on the 
basement of the building. Here were a hundred 
little urchins between four and six years of age, 
irescued, as the same class of children are in our 
country, jfrom the alleys and gutters, and duly cared 
for from seven o^clock in the morning till dusk. 
They were put through the same ludicrous proces- 
sions, and nursery rhymes and songs that seem 
to constitute the diversions of these young unfledged 
everywhere. They tumbled about like ninepins, 
and laughed or cried, stood or fell, as twenty or 
thirty happened to sway too much to the right or to 
the left ; but healthier or happier brats I never saw^ 
There was not any creche here (a depot for infants), 
an establishment which has long since reflected 
honour on France ; for the sisters have quite enough 
on their hands already, and can with diflSculty ma- 
nage to house for twelve hours this asylum portion of 
the young ; but all these eventually enter the Ecole 
Primaire in the Upper Town, when of age to be en- 
rolled among the classes. The work of civilization 
and enlightenment goes bravely on. Since I first 
addressed my attention to the systems of the French 
schools, in 1847, the number of children receiving 
education in them has increased by one-fourth ; and 
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there are now five millions admitted into the Pre- 
paratory National Schools; one-third of that number 
gratis. The statistics of the K^gistrars-General of 
the empire show, nevertheless, that upwards of 
600,000 are still running wild without instruction of 
any kind except, most probably, in wickedness; 
and if there were no other sacred inducement to 
diminish the colossal and overgrown magnitude of 
the French army, this one consideration should 
weigh with a ruler who has infinitely m£>re to appre- 
hend from ignorance than from wide-spread know- 
ledge. The cost of a hundred thousand soldiers 
would defray that of erecting ample buildings, and 
supplying duly qualified teachers for the vast mul- 
titude of vagrant and lawless boys and girls just 
mentioned as being still outside the fold. Such a 
grant would flood the empire with moral and reli- 
gious good ; and the best friends of the country are 
not without hope that M. Thiers will, at some 
happy opportunity, suggest a step so manifestly in 
a right direction. 

After my long' stay in the Hospice Courts, I 
stroUed with the Superieure through the vast garden. 
The cultivation was admirable. Every foot of soil 
was judiciously appropriated, without waste or confu-» 
sion; and aU the triumphs of scientific horticulture 
were there, surrounded by the finest fruits of France, 
on wall^ and standard trees. In fact, the two acres 
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of garden appeared to afford not only an unfailing 
sapply through every month of the year, but an 
excellent illustration, also, of the culture within 
doors; the husbandry and menage of the house 
being maintained upon that system which labours 
to keep the soil clean, screen the blossoms^ and 
bring forth bmt to perfection. 

From the vegetable and fruit department to the 
medical herbs and the pharmacie. Here was order 
in all its beauty. The cleanliness, purity, and 
brightness of this diminutive apothecaries' haU 
seemed to take from rhubarb, senna, and all purga- 
tive drugs their repulsiveness. The mahogany 
cabinets, chests, and tables, dressers and trays^ 
brilliant in polish, and free &om a grain of dust, 
vied with the ludd range of stills, alembics, mortars, 
scales and weights, stoves, and spirit lamps, among 
which inAisions, and macerations, and potions, and 
ptisans, styptics, and decoctions, were prepared by 
careful hands pro re natd, day or night. I suppose 
there might have been three hundred jars and 
bottles labelled with gilt letters, and proffering 
from the loaded shelves all the alleviatives and hap- 
piest appliances of the healing art. The Sup^rieuro 
was the presiding genius loci. She spoke with con- 
fidence on fevers and inflammations, cramps and 
coHcs; and had I not conceived from her talk 
hereupon that she spoke with knowledge, I had 
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ample proof of her qualifications to dispense and to 
go througli with a case ; for not long after this visit 
I came to grief with some mushrooms of doubtftil 
character, and when the town druggist had refused 
to sell me even three grains of calomel without 
written authorization (!), I placed myself under the 
hands of the sister in chief, most implicitly and 
reverentially drank all her poppy infusions, and was 
very soon discharged cured. 



CHAPTER IV. 

^' We shall be nine in number at dinner to-day,^' 
said my host ; '^ five laymen, four of ourselves. 
But what will ' milord^ expect to find in a feast given 
in a simple Presbytdre en Argonne \" He informed 
me of his having invited the mayor, the comptroller, 
and the doctor, and one of the greatest adepts in 
the English language for many a league round; 
'' and,^' he added, '^ I have bespoken so long since 
as a week ago a choice gigot d^ Ardennes/^ (These 
small legs of mutton from the skirts of the forest 
are very like our Welsh dainties ; but the French 
extol them too highly. The one, par excellence, 
was to arrive by the carrier from Verdun.) '' And 
we shall discuss Girardin^s article in ^ La Presse/ 
Monsieur de Finanz and yourself shall answer our 
speeches on the subject of this grand mistake and 
misconception on the part of the French people, as 
to your country being one of the European powers. 
Finanz goes every other year to Liverpool, and he 
is a great partizan of your country. He thinks you 
are a great nation, et il a bien raison/^ 
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All tHs, I soon perceived, was to come off in 
goodly ceremonial and set order. Fran9oise, like 
an old campaigner in a town besieged, had been 
laying up edibles and condiments in all comers in 
her usual quiet, invisible way, and had added two 
logs to the three which she kept smouldering day 
by day on the hearth. Large accessions of pro- 
yender were accumulating, en gros et en detail. 
Crayfish and eels crept about the scullery to give 
cheerful assurance of their freshness, and their 
example was emulated by a barn-door fowl, who 
only received sentence of death, with promptly fol- 
lowing execution done, after my glance at the ^ pene- 
traha.^ Among other arrivals came two massive gilt 
candelabra, to hold seven candles each, from the 
banc des marguilliers (churchwardens^ pew). These 
were to figure on the table, which was now being 
lengthened by the insertion of that portion of it 
ordinarily serving as a sideboard in the salle i 
manger. Tom had been muzzled at an early hour : I 
beheve soon after the matin ^^ Angelus^^ bell ; living 
as he did as wa suspecty and deemed to be capable of 
intrusion here, there, and everywhere, to taste and 
try some of the most tempting extras which awaited 
cuhnary manipulation. So early as eleven o'clock a 
succession of aromatic and appetizing odours, basil 
and onion, blending sweetly with lemon, thyme 3nd 
jnorels^ began to suggest the interpretation to be 
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given to the Curb's svmplidtd in diet. Fran9oise 
was quite equal to the occasion, and her spirit 
rose with it; and so did the fumes and flavours, 
whether of potages, purees, sautfes, or soubises. 
The courses, however, and. the discourses held 
over them I shall endeavour in due time to de- 
scribe; but the letter-press which had set all 
France a-thinking for at least three days, may as 
well be laid before my reader at once. The com- 
placency of Emile de Girardin is enviable. He is 
a good hater. He has made up his mind about 
ns, and would evidently commiserate and deplore the 
condition of intellect which would lead either French- 
men or Englishmen to entertain any other conviction 
than his own. Let us hope for the best, when 
we have read his ex-cathedrd, announcement : — 

(" L^ANGLETBEEB EST UNB BEEBIJE/') 
'^ ENGLAND IS ALL A DELUSION ! 

^' In order to reconcile her belief of any actual 
co-operation between France and England, with the 
somewhat rude rebuff just received in London, 
France necessarily addresses her attention to the 
existence of a nice distinction between England, 
considered as an European power, and England the 
uneasy and restless rival of France. The distinc- 
tion is so subtle, that we cannot expect to see 
thoroughly into it. Trance remembers that, ten 
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years ago^ England joined ns against Bnssia. This^ 
nevertheless^ is not an accurate statement. England 
overtook ns, but she went not forth side by side 
with ns — an important difference, which must be 
kept in mind. England is not a nation to be drawn 
into activity by diplomatic despatches ; she is only 
to be set in motion by example. If in the month 
of June, 1854, France had not taken her up on 
the saddle behind, England, without budging jGrom 
her seat, would, to this hour, have been haranguing 
the world on the integrity of the Ottoman empire ! 

" If in the month of March of the present year 
(1863) France had landed fifty thousand men on the 
coasts of Samogitia, as Prince Napoleon repeatedly 
urged her to do, England again, as in 1854, would 
have made all haste to overtake France. Let not the 
term 'join' be confounded with the term 'overtake.* 

''Be this, then, a general rule based on ex- 
perience : Undertake nothing against England. Un- 
dertake nothing with her. Act without her. No 
taHdng country is an acting country. Never reckon 
on a party who is always reckoning. There are two 
errors of equal magnitude against which we ought 
to stand on our guard. One would be to cast defi- 
ance at England ; the other, to rely upon her. The 
lesson that France has to learn is to dispense with 
England. England is not a power. To speak of her 
as such is to labour under an entire misconception.'^ 
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'' There ! ^* exclaimed my Mend, " vous voila I 
Pauvre Angleterre ! Wliat will Lord Palmerston 
Bay to this?'' 

''It is questionable/' I replied, ''whether any 
paragraph so vapid and idle as this would be trans- 
lated and published in our newspapers ; and there 
is no certainty of its appearing in French. Europe 
has felt the weight of our arm, and requires not 
Emile de Girardin's opinion as to our strength, or 
to learn how hard we hit when compelled to strike. 
I dare say he thought he had written a very smart 
and convincing article ; an unanswerable one. What 
say you ? " 

The Cur6, who well knew where fact and truth 
lay, said he was just at present too busy to enter 
into this subject, and " benignius," as Horace says 
to Thaliarchus, lit a taper and went down into his 
well-stocked cellar, from the catacombs of which he 
drew out many a long-necked bottle that was never 
to return to its dust j and I walked off to his study, 
where the Paris newspapers lay, and where Pran9oise 
had, according to her wont, deposited some parish 
notices. Among the latter was one printed on a 
large half-sheet of writing paper, headed with the 
letter M, which I have transcribed as a sample of 
the forms used by families, on occasion of a decease, 
to announce the event to their relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances. The M. referred to " Mort.*' 
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" Mr. and Mrs. Albert LeiBranc, of Mont Saint 
P^re, and their children ; M. and Mme. Boland^ 
of Varennes (Meuse) ; Mme. Lefranc, widow of 
Louis Lefranc, of Paris, and her son j Mme. Lefranc> 
widow, n6e Bocquet, of Meanx; M. and Mme. 
Eug6ne Lefranc, of Perte Milon, and their children ; 
M. and Mons. Gobert, of Mont St. P^re, and their 
son; M. and Mme. Bottle, of Essdmes; M. and 
Mme. Charles Chailly, of Paris, and their children ; 
M. Theodore Ohailly, of Paris ; M. and Mme. Felix 
Chailly, of Paris, and their daughter ; M. and Mme. 
Ernest Martine, of Villars Saint Ohristophe, and 
their children ; M. and Mme. Charles Boisseau, of 
Eoissy, and their son ; and Mme. Bemier, widow of 
M. Crony, — ^have the honour to apprise you of the 
mournful loss they have just sustained in the person 
of M. Alexandre Arthur Lefranc their brother, 
brother-in-law, uncle, great uncle, and nephew, who 
departed this life at Mont Saint PSre, on the 11th 
day of August, 1863, in his sixtieth year. 

'' Pray for the repose of his soul. 

''Mont St. Pere, 12th August/' 

This was drawn up by the nearest relative of 
Alexander A. Lefranc, and placed in the hands of a 
printer, who delivered it to the undertaker, who had 
received a long list of the names of the friends of 
all these parties, and forwarded a copy to each of 
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them — a somewhat more impressive and considerate 
mode of making known such domestic bereavements 
to those who had known, liked, or loved the defunct, 
than the '^ economy dodge,^^ which is now becoming 
more and more frequent and un-English in our 
newspaper obituaries, in which ''Friends will please 
accept (which is tioi English) this intimation -/^ one 
single insertion being left to do all the needful. 

This innovation, on a par with '' no cards '' in 
the insertion of a marriage, to which might just as 
politely and genteelly be added, ''no cake,'' is 
one of the cold, utilitarian novelties of the day, in 
abandonment of old and kind doings. K it comes 
to this, as a maxim to be universally adopted, that 
nothing that is attended vrith trouble is to be done, 
either with reference to the dead or to the living, 
we may, doubtless, provide largely for our ease; 
but, inasmuch as life is made up of mutual obliga- 
tions and conventional courtesies, and great or small 
proofs of rejQned attention and kindliness, we are in 
danger, if these parings down of civilized practices 
and time-honoured observances become general, of 
growing selfish and silentious alike, in grief and in 
joy ; but utilitarianism is rampant. 

There was another little document on the Curfe's 
table (over the whole lading of which he always 
granted me free range, and it was always in a sad 
litter — the reflex of my own untidiness), which, of 
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course, I perused with mingled sentiments of respect 
and pity. He knew how deeply interested I was, on 
all occasions, in learning the prescriptions and par- 
ticulars of his daily parochial duties. I found a 
notification from the survivors of certain parties 
deceased, certifying their desire to have a stated 
number of Masses for the Dead solemnized in the 
church of Notre Dame de Varennes, on the days 
specified in the said paper. 

Madame Dubois de Montizon, on the demise of 
her husband^ had made a donation to the Church 
and clergy, requesting the performance of these 
marks of respect to the memory of not only her lato 
husband, but also of several relatives ; and on some 
day of the future (!) of herself ! 

'' Masses to be said subsequent to the donation 
offered by Madame Dubois Montizon, widow : — 

''Low Mass and Eequiem. 

'' One on the 23rd of March, the day of the 
decease of Nicholas Stephen Dubois. 

'' One on the 1st of July, the birthday of Maria 
Frances Fauveau, vridow of M. Lesparal. 

'' One on the 10th of July, the festival of Sainte 
Felicity, patron saint of Madame Montizon Dubois. 

'' One on the day on which tlfie donor herself may 
hereafter die. 

'' These four following masses are to be said at 
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the instance of Madame Lesparal^ and of M. and 
Mme. Dubois de Montizon. 

'^ One on tlie 24tL of July, in compliance with 
the wish of Anne Catherine Adam. 

''One on the 20th of November, solemn high 
mass and requiem, concluding with a ' libera/ 

'' One on the anniversary of the decease of the 
said Widow Lesparal, for the repose of her soul; 
one for the repose of the soul of M. Dubois, and 
one for the repose of the soul of Mme. Dubois de 
Montizon, widow. 

'' Notice of each solemnization to be given from 
the pulpit on the Sunday previous. 

'' Should any impediment arise to prevent such 
mass being said on the day named in the notice, it 
may be said on the day next following.'* 

There is no little mystery, if not confusion, in 
this matter of masses for the dead. So far as I 
could learn, it appears that the benefit accruing to 
the dead is derivable rather through the pious 
intentions of the priest celebrating the mass than 
from the prayers and devotions constituting the 
performance j the most especial benefit being derived 
by the priest celebrating : yet this is communicated 
by him to the person or persons for whom he intends 
to ofier the particular mass. At the same time, the 
Eomanist does not regard the donation here men- 
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tioned as purchase-money, but as an oflfering, an 
oflfering to the Church; and those who can aflford to 
make such offerings are considered to be enjoying a 
privilege in contributing to the services of the 
Church and to the maintenance of the clergy. 

These comparatively rich individuals are also 
regarded as gainers, in this way, of blessings upon 
themselves and their friends, whether living or dead, 
j&x)m which blessings the poor and needy are neces- 
sarily debarred ; while the poor, on the other hand, 
hate blessings which the rich have not. For, the 
argument I had to listen to was this : Probably all 
that the rich gain in the redemption of their souls 
and those of their relatives and friends from purga- 
tory is more than made up to the poor by the 
sufferings in which they are so much their superiors, 
and which, it is hoped, are to the poor full often 
instead of piu'gatory. Lazarus in his lifetime re- 
ceived his ^^ evil things." 

In fact, it appeared to me most evident that 
the greatest uncertainty prevails in the Catholic 
mind as to the mode and degree in which the 
living can benefit the departed; and the advice 
given by the Eomish priest to the penitent is, in 
every instance, the echo of that which is given in 
our own Church — "Do all you can towards your 
deliverance from sin, from its penalties as well as 
its guilt, while you are living." ^^ The grave cannot 
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praise Thee ! Death cannot celebrate Thee ! They 
that go down into the pit (the grave) cannot hope 
for Thy truth; the living, the living, he shall praise 
Thee.'^ '' Spare me a little, that I may recover my 
strength, before I go hence, and be no more 1^' 

The most rational and most affecting manifesta- 
tion of affectionate memory of the dead had been 
brought under my personal notice a few days pre- 
viously, of which I shall make due mention. There 
was no error, or misconception, or questionable 
doctrine to muse upon there, and I was glad to see 
the occasion turned to good account. 

But I must now shift my theme. The curate, 
my host^s young coadjutor, was gone to Verdun, to 
see his father; and my worthy entertainer and I had 
the house to ourselves. His acquaintances called 
him indifferently '^ Monsieur le Cur^ *' and '^ Mon- 
sieur TAbbe/^ The latter term is derived from 
'^Abba, Father,^^ and an Abbey (or, French, 
Abbaye) is a religious house occupied by a large 
number of these ^^ abb^s/^ We address our bishops 
by this very name, '^ Eeverend Father in God/^ 

I went down to see the enlarged scale of the 
hospitable board, the array of state, and the extra- 
ordinary spread and generally embellished aspect of 
our refectory. "Without noise or racket, outcry or 
confusion, certain adroit hands had imparted a light 
and liveliness to the apartment of which I had not 



iMEciVid it lio lie ssacspplalife. I ^visii cfor own. 
■BfTiBg-iBLU. movBu ^Hiii SB fwigifit feHt^ and ss 
|Bi—jiir pmcteiifiiT and psmfSakin^. An epes^ne 
akMBdinOeeasreof die table, filfedwidiflofwen; 
onei&er adeof iiinfi one of ilie ma^re oimK^ 
canddalmy cmying axursx: camdlceL Four solid 
drer dSdies irere nnged Ttnmd the epergne^ and 
an abimdaiioe of Tazkms aztides of plate imparted 
a strand bnDia&CT to tiie weQ-laid dotli ah<^tber 
&ragn to its erenr-dar simjdicitT. Mt hosf s cbair 
iraa set up with tlie hack to tibe poele (the fire- 
place). Mine exactly &ced him. Monsieiir Finans 
was to sit on my right ; the doctor, with a careful 
eye to any nmshrooms or other relishes of ques- 
'tionable character, wonld be at my left. We were 
to dine at scTen o'clock. It was now three. I 
greatly longed to visit the torrid region where, me- 
fhoDgfat, not Vulcanns, but Francesca — 

** ardens urit offidnas !** 
Fnoeeiy all ftery, plifis her ehaicoal sfcOTW; 

but my firiend withheld me, saying I might possibly 
spoil her best performances, which no doubt wore in 
course of most careM and scientific preparation 
with a view to serving up more than one dish a la 
surprise^ or a plat masqu^, to prove upon trial to bo 
anything but what it seemed to be; much after 
Macbeth's notion that ^^ Nothing is but what is not.^' 
These creations the French artistes are very cunning 
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in; and it is no ill nature to observe that necessity 
has often been the mother of such invention ; for they 
have queer ingredients now and then to work up ; 
and horse and ass have, in seasons of dire diJBSculty, 
represented ^'non sine glori^/^ inferior beef and 
veal. Ass flesh, however, is delicious. 

Among the tradespeople familiar with the in- 
mates of the Presbytere, I discovered the chief baker 
of the town was the favourite. He showed me his 
'^ marquette ^' (we should call it a ^^ tally ^'), com- 
posed of two pieces of Ume-tree wood, the upper 
part fitting accurately upon the lower. 
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The current price of ft household bread-loaf is marked 
with a pencil below and abov^t In this representa- 
tion ten notches indicate as many loaves delivered, 
while the loaf of nearly four pounds and a half 
weight cost 68 centimes— 6|d. Twelve were deli- 
vered while the price stood at 64 centimes (some- 
what less than 6c?. Enghsh) ; and three while the 
figure had dropped to 60 (about 5Jd.) The buyer 
keeps one part, the vendor the other, to the avoid- 
ance of all mistake either as to quantity or price. 

While I was inspecting this simple instrument, 
the counterpart of which M. le Boulanger very 
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obKgingly presented to me as a souvenir of cheap 
bread and Varennes, (and of the old parKament 
houses of London !) my reverend friend was walk- 
ing up and down his garden (after having read 
his breviary) and smoking a cigar, the aroma of 
which struck me as very agreeable. I asked him 
at what rate he purchased the evanescent luxury, 
which in my country ranged from twenty-five to 
two hundred and fifty francs a pound. '^ Is not this 
a fragrant one V^ he exclaimed, as he offered me 
another. ^' I was just thinking so,^^ was my reply. 
'^ Bien ! Je paye un sol (a halfpenny)/' If I re- 
member rightly, ^' a halfpenny Cuba'' used to be the 
term of contempt for a trashy cigar, manufactured 
probably out of cabbage leaves in Battersea. 
But I have not a doubt that £200 per cent, is a 
common profit on this form of Tobacco in our 
country, where large fortunes are realized out of 
ignorance and indifference — ^ignorance as to the in- 
trinsic value of the article sold, and indifference as 
to the price afl^ed to it ; the purchaser's chief 
gratification being derived from his being able to 
inform his companions (or strangers, it matters not) 
that he was charged seven, eight, or ten sovereigns 
per pound for those weeds. For illustration of the 
system, take what follows. The tobacconist pro-, 
duces a box, stated to contain first-class cigars, at 
£2 10«. The ^^ knovdng one," ajudge, a connoisseur. 
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aad curious in '^ weeds,^^ will not buy at tliat figure. 
It is far too Ixm a price for him to speak of as 
the standard of his taste, and he ^' would rather 
take those up yonder at seven guineas/^ And so 
the folly, and I may say the wickedness, mounts 
upwards, even to nine, and ten, and twelve pounds 
for sixteen ounces of Tobacco ! 1 Now, the EngUsh 
trader in this plant well knows that thirty shillings 
for the pound, containing 280 or 140 cigars (accord- 
ing to the dimensions), will purchase an article fit 
not only for a divine's, but an emperor's smoking. 
Whatever is laid on to that figure is mere fancy ; 
but the vendor and the buyer are well matched. 
The unanimiiy is wonderful, and — 

« DonbtlesB the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat." 

But ''paul6 majora canamus.'' Before half-past 
six o'clock the '^parloir'' or reception-room was 
thrown open, and set in order for arrivals. The 
covers had aU been removed from the sofa, chairs, 
settees, etc., and a change of curtains had been 
duly supplied, and the sisters had sent in some 
flowers. Within twenty minutes aU the company 
had made their bows to the host, who, neither hot 
nor hurried, nor in any respect '' affair^'' on this 
gala day of entertainment, walked quietly into the 
room with a salutation and a smile for every one, and 
many flattering words with reference to his '' brave 
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Anglais/^ now for the second time visiting Varennes. 
As in our country so here in France, the clouds and 
the thermometer soon became topics of passing 
conversation ; the extraordinary shift of wind, and 
the change from torrid heat to positive chiUness 
having substituted, as it were, November for Au- 
gust. I thought of the bishop and his mande- 
ment, and the mayor (who by the by was among 
the guests) and Jiis interdicts. The Cur6 said 
Tom's muzzle would now be hung up on a peg, and 
no longer about his jaws. The doctor was rallied by 
his host on my having given him the go-by. '^ He 
was really in a very bad way,'* said the Cure, '' but 
the sisters took him in hand. They understood 
their man and his case, and once in their ' phar- 
macie/ there was small chance of his being ever 
again in yours. See how strong and fresh he 
looks P' 

'' Ah, oui, they had two conditions to take 
thought for, soul as well as body. Do you think 
they did not prescribe for his heresy ? Who knows 
we shall not see him returning to 'Fokestohn' a 
penitent and a convert V' '^ Well, and what then 1" 

said another. ^' Is not the Queen of England " 

Here one of the little handmaids, serving as aide- 
de-camp toFran^oise (I learned it was the organist's 
daughter), entered the room announcing that dinner 
was on table. I subsequently discovered that the 
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last speaker was about to observe that every one, 
lie supposed, well knew that her Majesty had for 
now a considerable length of time past embraced 
the tenets of the Church of Eome. There is nothing 
too absurd for the Continental ^^. gobemouche^^ to 
swallow. 

No protest or demur could induce any of the 
party to leave the rooi!n till I had passed on; the 
Cur^ taking me by the hand, and pointing out to 
me the place of honour. The priests pronounced a 
few words in Latin, and ^' crossed^^ themselves, and 
all sat down;' Pran9oise, tout embellie, with a 
Parisian cap and silk gown, removing the lid of the 
soup tureen. It was a clear strong gravy soup 
with star macaroni in it. On a silver dish near it 
was a juicy bouilli — ^the thickest portion of the 
brisket of beef, boned — ^with a garnish of various 
vegetables, flanked by a handsoiiie. Verdun melon. 
On another silver dish was a fricassee de poulet ; 
flanked by Sauerkraut — a dish which the French 
appear to relish quite as keenly as the Dutch. 
Below this was a large savoury pie, made Stras- 
burg fashion, from Verdun, and near this was a 
dish of globe artichokes not cooked. The foreigners 
eat them thus with avidity, and the doctor declared 
it to be wholesome and easily digestible. The soup 
was replaced by two very fine pikes, served in a large 
silver dish — ^boiled, and sent round vrith goldeu 



^;oEl,ToIkof eggSyCaperSy MonKaarde de^Uu!Ie> 
Tl^mpm. TiEiegar, ^°<^ anchoTT. Xext came m^ on 
Mimtligr ghmine aHier dkh, tiW ^' gigot/' the FoaresI 
<if Azdemies leg* of mutton, firc»ii Terdnn, garnished 
with caoKfloirer. The joint wesgbed cnbr four 
pounds and a lialf : eridentlr an appropnate scald 
of fledi and bone, — ^f<»* the nine at table ate it np^ 
irindi is the best aceoont I could gire of it ; though 
I infimtebr prefer the sheep of Goodwood and 
Aberdeen* The bones of the approTed gigot were 
followed up bj a large dish of about thirty cray 
fishes, ODB of the &Toiirite delicacies of the foreign 
table, but which, in my opinion, owes more to its 
brig^ and cheerful scarlet colouring than to the 
edible portions. It is often introduced at that 
mockery of a meal designated the '' Table d'H6te," 
to beguile the ennui of the ever-expectant, ever- 
hungry guests, while waiting for something sub- 
stantial, and wondering whether they shall bon& 
fide dine; for at Tables d'Hote ''on mange, on ne 
dine pas/' A plate of Bognor or Cromer lobsters, four 
to the pound, served hot, is worth a boatful of these 
pretentious ecrevisses. Next, de raison, came in 
the poulet roti and salad. N.B. The French 
roasted pullet is invariably a baked one ; but the 
travellers never detect that fact. These were suc- 
ceeded by an open apricot tart, red and white 
jellies, and a glass dish of sour cream, which was 
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entirely consumed. I could not manage this. It 
reminded me of Devonshire junket without the 
flavouring beneath. It was astonishing to see the 
whole party around me, fireely drinking various 
wines, and relishing with such evident satisfaction 
this coagulum of curd and acidity, but greater still 
was my astonishment when a dish of green walnuts 
was placed near me, each walnut denuded of its 
verdant rind (and being still soft and only fit for 
pickling), broken up into three parts, and served in 
vinegar, seasoned with garlic. During a length- 
ened residence in Italy I had never seen anything 
like this. I nudged the doctor at my side, and 
said, "Do you mean to recommend to me this dish 
& Paspect terrible ? '* 

''It is beyond all doubt very wholesome,'' he 
replied ; '' any one may regale on it with impunity.'* 

I would not have essayed it for a thousand francs ! 
What a long acclimatization might efiect is another 
matter. We may, after a few years' residence, pro- 
bably, learn to eat, as well as to speak '' foreign," 
as the country folks say ; but I should be glad to 
learn the stomach's private opinion on this point. 
That kind, compliant, long-forbearing organ tolerates 
so much, and, in certain exceptional cases (as, for 
instance, in that oyster feat and other ''horrors" 
detailed in chap, ix.), exhibits such an accommo- 
dating disposition, that one hesitates to define the 
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limits of its endnrance. Stilly with, even the high 
opinion I cherish of every well-constracted appara-> 
tns for digestion^ I should demur at sight of any 
such secondary reHshes as these I have been record-* 
ing on an English table. 

The dessert was ample, and displayed some very 
beantifiil firait. There were three wines of the Bor- 
delais vineyards, three of Burgundy (Richebourg, 
Chambertin, and Beaune), and two kinds of Cham- 
pagne, jfrom Epemay and Bar le Due. About 
twenty bottles altogether were emptied. The Curfe 
had chosen out of the choicest in his bins, and the 
condition of the several generous fluids was perfect. 
The owner of a well-stocked cellar feels all his care 
and vigilance as to the temperature and scientific 
ventilation amply repaid on occasions such as this, 
when the effervescent nectar mantles in decidedly 
cold bubblings upon the lip, and the dark red blood 
of the grape circulates in a happy medium, neither 
too cool to give out the aroma, nor too warm for the 
sapid powers of the palate to enjoy the draught. 

The feast lasted three hours. It suggested to 
my memory something akin to Horace^s ''Pontifi- 
cum potiora caenis -^^ yet there was a simplicity pre- 
vailing throughout, which, considering the ^' when," 
and '^ where,^^ and ^^ with whom,^^ greatly enhanced 
my enjoyment of the scene. It was amusing enough 
to see Fran9oise (that old woman always amused me) 
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and her Kttle musical aide-de-camp (or, rather, de 
cuisine) removing and bringing in so many ^^ lordly 
dishes/^ changing plates, knives, and forks with 
wonderful despatch and precision, and guiltless of 
the hateful clash and clatter only too frequently 
characterizing the dinner-attendance ^^in the best 
regulated families '' in our country, whose flunkies 
und their mercenary allies seem to hold the opinion 
that nothing can go off that does not go d(ymh with 
^clat. We are introducing all manner of innova- 
tions and refinements in England, many of which 
make us feel that, after all, we have not become 
more sociable, more hearty, or contented. I sup- 
pose the diner st la Russe, the ludicrous pretentious- 
ness of which, in some instances, is one of the stand- 
ing foUies of the day, will, at no distant date, be a 
thing of the past, with crinolines, knickerbockers, 
long beards (like fragments of wool mats attached 
to the chin), and '^ pork-pie hats/' The number of 
carvers and carriers now jostling one another in our 
narrow dining-parlours only make us of the old 
school look back with rational regret to the ^' quiet 
dinners,^' at which the founder of the feast felt it 
was only a joyful trouble to carve the forequarter or 
the haunch, and every guest's ration was as warm 
as his host's welcome, instead of being ventilated by 
having made the circuit of the table. I have dined 
en prince with Russians, and trust that none of their 
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kmd-liearted descendants Tisiting this countiy may 
ever find opportunity of rallying me on our uncalled- 
for and laoghable imitations. 

The French have a sayings in reference to nn- 
jBitirfactory r^Mists^ '' On mange ici^ mais on ne dine 
pas.^^ May we not^ in many a case^ reyerse the 
wordings and apply it to those who assemble in onr 
London homes at eight o'clock, and let twenty offered 
dishes pass with '^ Thank ye, no !'' — ^the gentleman 
haying lunched late, when really hungiy ; the lady 
having sufficiently regaled at her five or six o'clock 
tea. Alas ! for onr vols au vent and Yolnay ! Keen 
guests are now as scarce as keen wit^ and the '' good 
trencherman,'' disposed to do justice to the 
delicacies of the season, may well exclaim with 
Juliet, as he eats and drinks exceptionally and ill 
at ease^ '^My dismal scene I needs must act 
alone." 

I was just now speaking of the simplicity which 
peeped out through all my kind host's " feast of fat 
things " I There was really something more than a 
sally of good humour ; it was the benevolence and 
graciousness of a naturally humane Christian 
guest, which prompted the Cure d'Otroy to call 
back Fran9oise, when her presence became no 
longer needful, and to compliment her on the fait 
accompli of a repast prepared and served up in 
excellent style, which evinced, if he might so ex- 
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press Mmself^ '^«n icHefni a/rtistique.^' The old 
woman pulled oflF her spectacles^ which were become 
suddenly dim (I think, through a tear which 
insisted on getting loose), dropped a curtsey, and 
backed out, with an aspect which could not haTO 
shone more happily had she just been invested with 
the riband of the Legion of Honour ! 

" Monsieur has, probably, long since been eon- 
verted to ^ La cuisine Pran9oise V " exclaimed to 
me the Abbe de L. 

'^ I embrace many of its tenets,'^ said I. *' The 
comprehensive inventiveness of a Chef Fran9ois 
requires only to be fiilly developed to improve the 
repast of a cottager or of a king/' 

^^And your jours maigres ? Ton observe none, 
chez vous V* 

'' Yes, many : many of all ranks, and persuasions 
fest, at certain seasons/' 

'' Et Sa Majesty ? Elle est devote ! They say 
she is about to marry again next year 1 You will 
accept a Catholic this time ; will you not V' 

^'Mon ami! you run on too fast. In Her 
Majesty, the Court (jf St. James' beholds a royal 
lady wedded only to ' grief. With regard to her 
religious principles, you know we style her 'Defen- 
der of the Faith ;' the Protestant's faith/' 

'^ Ah ! bah ! La Eeine d'Angleterre is at heart 
a Eomanist ! Tout le monde est de cet avis !" 
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'^Abont as mticli so as I am a Mahometan, 
Monsieur le Cur6 V^ said I, calling out to my host j 
''here is another 'ErreurP worse than Emfle de 
Girardm's V 

^^ There is more reason/' interposed Mons. de 
Genty, ^^in Girardin's article than the English 
reader would, of course, acknowledge. As a moral 
support, even as a material support, the alliance of 
Great Britain must, to any people involved in 
foreign war, be a mighty accession of strength; 
but, left to herself, in her insular position, exposed, 
without an ally, to the hostility of the great Powers, 
she would be blotted out of the map/' 

'^The French and Eussian fleet, without the 
American,^' added our host, ^ would annihilate all 
her ships, and bum Tier arsenals. No hope for 
England ! no hope for England, left to her single 
prowess, even on the ocean.^' 

''My good friend, England has encountered 
that great and terrible predicament, and she bore 
the brunt undaunted, unscathed. Between the 
years 1793 and 1807 could we reckon on one fast 
and powerful friend V^ 

" C^est bien dit ; tres bien ! " exclaimed with 
one voice Mons. Genty and Mons. de Finanz. '' The 
attempt was made to circumvent and ruin her, but 
her men and her money — ^money and men, pluck and 
the ready, unshrinking wherewUhalr-^eMYeTed her.' 
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" With America against you/^ resumed our host, 
'^ with India in rebellion, with Russia and France 
attacking your colonies and your channels — we will 
give you Austria, Prussia, Holland, Italy, Sweden, 
and Denmark — ^what would become of you ? You 
would first of all lose your colonies^ — the West 
Indies, Australia, Zealand, the Cape ! Laissez 
done ! An insular position invested by two such 
navies as those of France and Russia, could not 
survive beyond a month their joint assaults/^ 

'' Fiat experimentum !'' said I, " but remember, 
Girardin, all impudent as he is, warns you against 
attempting anything against us'^ 

"God forbid P' said my friend. "All conflict 
between such magnificent nations is too horrible to 
reflect upon. We are excellent friends. There is 
patriotism enough, and wealth more than enough in 
your fine country to defend her and to enable you 
to hold your own ; but you must not challenge the 
world ! Islanders, it stands to reason, cannot make 
head against a continent.'' 

" Oh P' says M. Finanz, beginning to speak in 
EngHsh, and then drifting into French, " the ego- 
tism of France may well blush before the pubHc 
spirit of the English. It is all very well to talk 
about circumventing and annihilating England, but 
there is no real devotedness to the general welfare 
of the State in France. In England men will sacri- 
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fice anything, everytliing — ^place, power, title, for- 
tone, to secure the welfare of the country at large. 
Men are too selfish (trop egoistes) in our country 
to go half that length/' 

'^ C'est vrai !'' exclaimed Mens. D., " c'est vrai ! 
The public spirit of England finds no imitators 
here. We have heard more than enough of liberty 
and equality, but we never see men of the highest 
and of the middle class combining their pecuniary 
means, and devoting their time and talents to ex- 
tensively beneficial projects by which the whole 
country is to be benefited/' 

'^Mais, oui !" said TAbbe 0. '^ We have com- 
mittees and corps deliberants (boards), where men 
sit for many weeks intent upon public measures and 
national improvements/' 

'^I do not mean that," said Mens, de F. j '^1 
was referring to individual efforts, individual libe- 
rality in England. A great public measure is 
brought imder consideration, not in the Legislature, 
but in public meetings. Men of different, yes, of 
totally opposite opinions in politics (and often in 
religious sentiments also), come forward without 
respect of party, free ifrom all heartburnings (aigreurs 
de ccBur), or personality, to support it, to carry it 
out, with money, sacrifice of invaluable time, and 
all their influence. — ^The thing is done ! Where is 
this done in France ?" 

VOL, n. X 
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'' Where is the money V^ said tlie doctor, a good 
historian, but no debater. Q[ hoped he was digesting 
the wabiuts !) 

J?'. " Where are the men ? There is, in fact, no 
such generosity of man towards man in our coimtry. 
In Prance, I tell you, every man is looking out for 
himself; he leaves his neighbour to do the same j 
he will risk nothing ; he would fisdn win largely, no 
matter how wild the speculation. But in England 
the union is of thousands, and one feeling carries 
along aU. The expediency, the wisdom, the honour 
of this or that counsel to be followed out being 
resolved upon, the strong English will executes it, 
and the success springs &om that unselfish una- 
nimity which is ennobling,'^ 

^^We cannot gainsay this,'^ says the Cur^ de 

L . '' You know more of the English people 

than any of us ; I see how pleased our ^ Anglais' 
appears to hear you describe his countrymen in such 
terms. In point of fact, the amor patriae, and the 
love of justice and fair play, is strong in the national 
mind. It is their characteristic j they exercise that 
principle among themselves, however intolerably or 
inconsiderately they may treat others.^' 

'^ Oh, but merit,'' says Mens, de F ^ ^^ no 

matter, native or foreign merit, in England, is never 
left to languish and suflfer. There is noble patron- 
age of talent and genius in that country ; and it is 
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tber more iLomKEFaMe to the people^ in tliat there is 
no jBalousy to stand between 1^16 foreigner and the 
Briton. BGioTigh is it for an Engfiah individual^ wha 
takes thought for the advancement of science or 
general knowtedge, or for an EngUah commission 
dbfKFged with the encom*agem«DEt: of arfc and inven- 
tion, taknow that thiff or ths^savomij or litter cAre, or 
hymme de geme w working haard, and up-hill, or en- 
deavouring to accomplish a nsefol said creditable 
work : the man is mentioned with distinction, he is 
sought for, he fe encouraged, he i» reimbursed, re- 
munerated, often enriched; but, if not all this, he is 
not left to starve. No one is jealous of the inteUecfc 
and success of the party thus patronized. Here, he 
would be pecked at like a stray bird if his inventions 
or success interfered wfth any other man's prospect of 
a brevets (patent), or with alleged vested interests.'' 
'' The misfortune of France," I here observed, 
''has been that republican principles have so often 
stood in the way of progress ; in short, of prosperity 
and happiness. The spirit of our British constitu- 
tion which prevents any such prejudicially prepon- 
derating influences, would have taught men in your 
country how to balance their interests. This, you 
are aware, was attempted in the early period of 
Louis Philippe's reign, and the new elements of 
liberal feeling began to promise most beneficial 
reisults ; but the very parties who invested him with 
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power were the first to interrupt this beneficial course 
of progress, and to renew the senseless cry of ifrater- 
nization. It neutralized all the benefit, both in posse 
and esse.^^ 

" They did worse than that,^' exclaimed our host ; 
'* they had setup a monarch, and then, like fools, they 
shouted for equality. Then came a third republic." 

^^ And that state of things placed on the throne 
a man resolved upon re-estabhshing order,^^ said 
M. Genty. 

"The Nephew kept in mind," said the host, 
''what the Uncle had done and was in his day 
destined to do." 

''You mean," said I, "by 'Order,' the distinc- 
tion between ' Meum and Tuum ? ' " 

" That right should control might." 

"Is that what you understand by 'meum' and 
*tuum?'" 

" No, not absolutely so. I understand that the 
rights of property should be defined, and that there 
should be no overreaching, which, wherever com- 
munity of rights has been established, has invariably 
followed." 

" England knows pretty well," said Mens. G. D., 
the principle of 'meum' and 'tuum.' 

"It is the overwhelming influence," says M. 
Genty, " of the aristocracy, which always preserves 
the ascendant of wealth, and the privileges, not to 
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say tlie dominion, of wealth. It represses the popu- 
lar impulses/' 

^' It depresses them also/' says Mons. G. D. 
''Look at the Eeal estate. It is exclusively engrossed 
by the higher orders.'' 

'' Oh 1 pardon me," interrupted I. '' You have 
been grossly deceived if any one has told you this. 
You never could have learned it from any source 
worthy of credit. Our country abounds with small 
proprietors." 

'' There is no such ownership there as one of two 
or three hectares " (six or seven acres). 

'' Thousands of such. I have shown several to 
our worthy host. Ask him." 

"Tenancies?" 

''No; ownerships, freehold estates." 

"Your manorial rights, too, they are very 
despotic, are they not ?" 

"We have few enough; and have battles to 
fight with many a quit-rent payer to obtain the 
clearest and slenderest claims. My own manor-court 
might testify this." 

" But you claim all the game ?" 

"A proprietor, if he be a sportsman, shoots over 
his own land, and enjoys all the indisputable privi- 
leges of his manor, if he be lord of one ; and he may 
hire a neighbour's land also, as you aU do here." 

" What would he pay per hectare for his droit do 
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ehasse ? H^re we give about a franc (about 4|£Z. an 
acre), and are obliged to prosecute all the 'bracon- 
nierB'^' (poachero). 

'^ I can tell yon,** says the Doctor, ^ who are the 
poachers by profession and par excellence : ce sont 
les gardes de ehasse — the gamekeepers themselves ! 
We may hunt a whole day to find a wild boar or a 
hare in the woods ; for the hares are snared by day 
and by night, «nd the rascals make the inld boars 
tame, and decoy them into keeping like domiostic 
pigs/' 

'^ The fish, too,'' — ^said our host, *' no one spares 
them. I can hardly ever get fish except from the 
Mouse." 

^^It is high time," says the Doctor, *^ tiiat we 
followed the good •esample of England in that affair 
of fish. Almost all our river fish is brought to 
market two months before the proper season." 

^^ Is venison plentifdl in England ?" 

'^ I saw a quantity of it," says the Abb6 C ^ 

when I went to London three years ago." 

I overheard three or four of our party conv«rmiag 
on our system of purchasing commissions in the 
army. They fito)ngly condemned it, and their re- 
marks were l^e «cho, so to speak, of Lord Clyde's 
in the inquiry of 1856. 

One of my feUow-gnestS' had iPBv^rted to the 
mention of ihe Ardennes nmttoai. I took voccasion 
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to ast wMcii was oonsidered the best breed of sheep 
in France, and wbether tiie flocks dl Bologne were 
mot pre-eminent in repute. 

He TepBed to the eflfect that beyond doubt the 
sheep of Axrrergne was the mouton primitif ; lirt 
it is A roving animal, difficult to keep in fleets ; ani 
•sometimes fifty of them, straying wild, are killed m 
one night by wolves. 

*' Wolves are far from being extinct in our own 
neighbourhood,^' observed' the Doctor. ''I met one 
last week upon the road. What detestable animals 
they are ! and what an infernal expression glares 
in their eyes!" 

'* They howl when alone and hungry,'' said M. 
Genty ; '' but are subtle enough to keep silence while 
on the look out." 

'^ There is an expression c^ contempt, ill humour, 
and malice in their countenance," says ttie Doctor ; 
'^ the comers of tlieir eyes are turned considerabty 
upwards, just as painters depict the features of a 
fiend." 

'^ Yes ; and it is just like the -enemy of souls," 

says Abb6 C , **l3iat the wolf introduces liim- 

^self ; he sneaks meekly and unconcernedly into a 
fold, and will presently lie down, as if asleep, like a 
tired dog, and wait, with one eye c^n, for an oppor- 
tunity." 

*' One of the Aepherds in our oommune," Biiy» 
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the Mayor, " told me he had noticed a wolf gliding 
quietly out of a thicket, and looking down the road 
along which he, the shepherd, was advancing with a 
score of sheep. He felt certain the cunning brute 
was bent upon some ambuscading mischief, and 
eyed him askance, when he drew nigh, as though he 
did not perceive him. The wolf very adroitly sidled 
along so as to fall into the ranks, keeping on the off 
side towards the thicket, and pacing demurely along 
as if he had l^een tout de honne foi a sheep. On a 
sudden he made a rush and seized the nearest ewe ; 
but the shepherd dealt him such a blow with his 
crook across the nose that he dropped his prey, and 
scampered off with deep disgust in his countenance 
to the wood.'' 

'^ Have you any wolves in England V 

^' We hear of one or two being seen occasionally, 
but very rarely. They are considered extinct, though 
the wolf-dog is in the land; a cross, we opine.'' 

''Your country is like an area of net-work," 
observed the Abb6 0. ''The railway lines make 
meshes for the map. 

" Mon Anglais travelled last week 440 miles in 
22 hours," said the Curfe ; " that is, twenty miles an 
hour aU the way." 

" Yes," I said ; " on some of our journeys we 
accomplish sixty miles in sixty minutes. I see 
your administration has assigned a speed of forty 
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miles in a minute as the maximum for an express 
train/^ 

^^I was at Liverpool,^' said M. de F. ^^when 
Marslial Soult was in England. The Corporation 
resolved on receiving him with all honour as a 
brave and distinguished soldier, and entertained 
him at a magnificent banquet, to which I also was 
invited : — such splendour and wealth as the Enghsh 
alone could exhibit. They call the chief heads of 
firms there ^the merchant princes/ (les princes 
marchands). Well, the railway company in London 
sent the Duke of Dalmatia to Liverpool by a special 
train in two hours and a half; or one mile, three 
furlongs, and forty-four yards in every minute. It 
is stupendous 1 C^est aflfireux ! '' 

I related the circumstance of Stephenson^s being 
warned by some of his scientific friends, who had 
good reason for the caution, against mentioning any 
rate of speed exceeding twelve miles an hour, when 
he was about to appear before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, to develope the system of 
railway travelling. 

''What?'' asked M. de P., ''did they suppose 
that any velocity beyond that rate would be highly 
dangerous ? The only check on speed, surely, would 
be involved in the attrition.'' 

" Yes," I replied. " Brunei said if iron would but 
stand, an engine might draw a train over a hundred 
miles in one hour." 
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^'What a wonderful place that Liverpool is!'' 
observed M. Finanz. '^What a colossal scale of 
commerce and business ! It is the Lancashire 
London/' 

'' Oh," says M. Genty, '' the energy and indepen- 
dence of the BngKsh provinces, whoUy irrespective 
of London, is absolutely marvellous. AU the manu- 
fecturing counties seem to be independent of the 
capital, while France stiU consists of Paris, toujours 
Paris. The head of the body is all vigour, the 
extremities are always languid, and the rapproche- 
mfens are slow. Litercommunications with the me- 
tropolis are not maintained with that exactitude and 
despatdi of business which is essential to general 
activity throughout the kingdom." 

This subject was spiritedly discussed at the 
sitting of the Legislative Corps in Paris, in January 
last. The pretensions of the men of the capital 
were met by cries from the provincial deputies that 
if Paris be the head of France, the Departments 
were the heart ; and the President of the Chamber, 
adopting this view, added on his own accoimt, that 
France had a good heart, but a bad head ! The 
wealthy provincialists, nevertheless, when they reftvre 
to Pa/risj have always said it was impossible to Iwe 
out of it : it was happiness to die in it. 

Some of our party were speaking upon the 
American conflict. 
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^^Tlie Americans,^^ BaiS M. Finanz, ^inll now 
lag behind tlie world for at least fifty years. Two 
generatioiiB must pass away before they will be 
i^ble to reinstate themselves in even tibeir original 
strength, letting Union alone. "What a conceited 
people they are V^ added he, as he turned towards 
me. " An old friend of mine,^^ he went on to say, 
''was walking on the Esplanade in New York, — he 
was an Englishman, — ^and fell into conversation with. 
a Yankee, who, in the course of ten minutes, ex- 
claimed, 'Well, now, for a BritiBher,you speak English 
quite as well as any ^f ««.' ^' 

'' Une rasade de Vin de Champagne tout mitour 
(A bumper of Champagne all round) J-*' exclaimed 
our host, ''to a lasting friendship with England. 
Ce sent des braves gens ! grande nation ! et vdl& 
mon ami qui Bait bien temoigner mon admiration et 
ma reconnoissance ! ^^ 

The many kind and flattering testimonies of 
goodwill and social feeling which were offered on all 
mdes upon the delivery of these few but expressive 
words, compelled me to rise in acknowledgment, and 
to leave with my company as favourable an impres- 
sion as it was desirable to make on an occasion 
which was as rare, as it was pleasurable. One and 
aU envied our host, who had enjoyed such privileges 
as he evidently had in our country, and compli- 
mented me on my having made their esteemed 
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firiend welcome where it was an honour and great 
good fortune to appear at all. 

" Non cuivis homini contingit ! ^^ exclaimed the 
Abbfe C. And thus, with many like appropriate 
and cordial interchanges of pleasant thoughts and 
speech, the evening ended. 

The Presbytdre was closed at a quarter before 
eleven ; and Thom, with the natural contentment of a 
dog who has had his day, was in his first sleep. As 
I went complacently enough to my own, it occurred 
to me how beneficial must be the impressions made 
on an intelligent and inquiring Frenchman's mind 
during a prolonged stay in our country. In our 
table-talk just ended how prompt and earnest was 
the habitual visitor of England, the amiable man 
who had been placed expressly at my side, to dispel 
the erroneous notions and correct the misconcep- 
tions of his countrymen. Queen Isabel's hope and 
wish, in my title-page, here met the response which, 
were the two great nations blended in closer fellow- 
ship, would be general — ^an entente cordiale indeed ! 



CHAPTER V. 

Thb state of public education in France is^ much 
to the credit of its actual rulers, one of tlie primary 
considerations of the Government. All the mo- 
mentous bearings of the question, whether the 
lowest classes are amenable to such cultivation of 
intellectual powers as might qualify them to emerge 
beyond the station in which the schoolmaster first 
found them, have been well and wisely considered ; 
and, with the exception of six hundred thousand, 
all the children of the Empire are under tuition 
and mental discipline. The clergy at large, both 
in the villages and towns (the men who, it used to 
be said were always for keeping the people in the 
dark), co-operate cordially with the lay promoters 
of early training both in secular and religious 
knowledge ; both parties acting under the deliberate 
and dispassionate conviction that an enlightened 
population is the easiest to govern, the safest to 
deal with, and the best originator of that spirit of 
self-maintenance which averts the worst mischief 
of idleness, and the burdens of pauperism. 
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The excitable energies of the lower grade of the 
French people are quite as easily directed towards 
good, if awakened at a tender age, as those of their 
more phlegmatic neighbours. In no country in 
Europe are humanizing and refining influences more 
eflfective on young minds than in France, whether as 
regards their moral and social, or their intellectual 
culture; and for many years subsequent to the 
demoralizing shock of the Great Eevolution, when 
time alone, bringing rest and reflection, was relied 
on as the palliative and corrector of the fearful 
evils resulting from that pernicious phasis of change 
which perplexed all nations, very great and 
laudable efforts were made to employ public educa- 
tion of the poor as a transmuting power ; not only 
as a sedative of poUtical disquiet, but as a means of 
infasing healthy mental life throughout the country, 
and of raising it from the wretched infidelity and 
perversion of understanding in which the doctrines 
of freethinVing and Atheism had plunged an entire 
generation. The ignorance of the labouring class 
in the rural districts at that period was fearful in its 
influences. Long before the outbreak of 1789 it 
had fostered poverty and discontent, disorder and self- 
degradation, elements of rebeUion, against which 
the statesmen of the day had senselessly closed 
their eyes, though from this had grown up the 
wretchedness which, when the governing power of 
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republican France looked abroad upon the natiouj, 
marked the general condition of the peasantry^ and 
the lowest of the people^ The Clergy, whose hands 
were fettered, and whose tongues had been silenced 
so long during the evil days on which the Church 
had fallen, could neither establish nurseries of 
knowledge, nor organize any measures for the rear- 
ing and feeding of the lambs of their flocks. The 
fathers of the families over whom they had over- 
sight, had been men of war from their youth ; and 
the aim of the boy in those days was to become a 
'' bon soldat^^ as well as a '^bon citoyen;^^ and the 
stripling son of the vimoi Tnovsquetaire soon began 
to manifest the nature of his aim in aspiring to 
early enrolment in the ranks of the Grande Arm6e, 
which were making the French legions terrible, and 
their name glorious. The young mind was turned 
upon a track which led to the condition of a free- 
booter, prompt and eager for the exercise of might 
against right, for daring enterprise or predatory 
incursion. For Uttle else did the enlistment of a 
common soldier in France lead to at the close of 
the last century, and not until the grave Council 
and the Code of the Empire had begun to direct 
the aspirations of young France to more excellent 
ways, and to encourage in schools, colleges, lyceums, 
and Institutes the free and beneficial exercise of the 
intellectual fSsu^ulties, did the ecclesiastical body 
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perceivo an opening for that kind of instruction 
which pointed to the ends of good education, — the 
acquirement of such knowledge as might from ten- 
derest age prove effectual in awakening gentler 
and kindlier sympathies than had warmed the heart 
and graced the life of the by-gone generation. 

Education, in short, began in the first year of 
the present century to be placed within the reach of 
every poor man^s child in the communes of Prance ; 
and the Church, liberally aided by the State, exerted 
her happiest influences in opening to the labouring 
man^s sons and daughters the books of useM 
knowledge, and in adopting those methods of im- 
parting it, which could not fail in faithful hands to 
humanize, and form, and refine the character. 

The earliest labours of the Clergy, as coadjutors 
of the lay brothers, the Freres des Ecoles Chr^- 
tiennes (originally founded by a canon of Eheims, 
in 1680), were directed to the extirpation of that 
licentious infidelity the wild doctrines of which were 
among the direst and most dreadful influences of 
the Eevolution. To place the young mind of Prance 
beyond the reach of this profanity, by inspiring a 
thirst for useM and dignifying knowledge, and 
providing a certain amount of rational and intel- 
lectual diversion when leisure should supersede 
labour, was the aim of these faithful instructors; 
and these schools worked well. Better principles. 
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better sense, "better manners — ^the fimits of a juffi* 
cious education of the labouring class — superseded 
a condition of ignorance and immorality whicli 
shocked the understanding and revolted the hearts 
of all right-minded men in the Provinces of the 
empire. The conversion was almost miraculous. 
The beginning of the present century foimd the 
labouring population of France in the rural districts 
in a state of ignorant self-sufficiency and political 
pretentiousness as perilous to their peace as to the 
institutions and government of the country. Such 
education as had been within their reach was far 
below that which was required by the rising intelli- 
gence of the age when Napoleon was summoning 
talent and genius to join his standards, and a£Fbrding 
the most liberal encouragement to industry and 
learning, in whatever quarter it might make itself 
eniinent. The directors of the Ecoles Primaires 
knew this, and laboured faithfully to awaken the 
faculties of the peasant^s children towards the 
attainment of such proficiency as might befriend 
them in the retirement of home, and advance their 
interests in the wide world abroad ; and the gradual 
improvement effected by this judicious and benevo- 
lent system of training soon led to wide success in 
the cultivation of the popular mind and intellect, 
and to general amelioration of its character. Scho- 
lars flocked in by myriads, and the sympathies of 
VOL. u. L 
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iihe public weire entirely wiiih iihe moral and xeligioiis 
edncationiBts; and this grew and contmued to grow 
in every decade of the present century, and is, at 
the present time, adhieving all that true pabiotd^n 
could desire on behalf of tlie most bigMy intelligent 
jmd actiye-nmided p(q>ulaticii on tbe £Etce of tbe 
irliole earth. 

Wben I visited STaanandy in 1854, 1 found five 
Inmdred boys betwoan like ages of seven «nd four- 
teen years receiving gratuitous instruction iu the 
Ecole Primaire of Caen. The studies were preceded 
and terminated by prayerSy and the tabulated reports 
of proficiency and exoeUenee, entitling the pains- 
iakdng learners to prizes, indicated in mmtistakable 
terms how £ar they bad advanced, and what broad 
foundationB had been laid for any superstructure c^ 
laiowledge which altered circumstances and im- 
proved positions might eventually raise thereon. 

With the recollection rf these highly creditable 
facts £resh in n^mory, I visited now, nine years 
afterwards, the Communal School in Yarennes. 
Here were the fiame processes in action for the 
inculcation of mdimental learning that I bad 
observed and admired in Lyons^ Arras, Orleans, 
Tours, and elsewhere. There were about a hundred 
and twenty lads under two masters : the older of the 
two, a Pole by descent, seemed thoroughly up to 
his work, and a capital specimen of his fratemiiy. 
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Each class was well discipliiied, and every boy was 
engaged. Tke resiilt was perfeofc silenoe; one of 
the best symptoms of studions attention, I always 
oagor fiEivonrably of a master who can preserve tloB; 
and expect but little where inspection is intermpted^ 
and ihe object of a careM and anxious visit frns^ 
trated by noise and insubordination ; and^ as at our 
annual agricultural dinners^ I think silver or gdd 
medals should be presented to tenant farmers who 
have retained the same four or five men for twenty 
years^ in hard times and in good times^ in sickness 
or in health ; bearing with tiseir Bhortcomings and 
in humours and many annoying ways, just as equi- 
tably as the money prize is given to those labourers 
who have understood their own inters well enough 
to hold to one and the same^ employer^ — «o I would 
always publicly reward and compliment the master 
who introduces (to the trustees, or committee tf 
management, in a sdiool) twenty or thirty boys 
entitled to prizes and honours, as their guerdon of 
recompense for having duly availed themselves of 
their faithful and persevering instructor's desire 
and determination to do them a permanent good. 

It was in this Communal school that I first met 
with a very sensibly written little book of 150 pages, 
entitled, " Le Livre des Permutations de Nombre, 
de Genre, de Personne, de Forme, et de Voix,'' by 
M. Pierre Larousse. The author introduces into his 
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title-page a somewliat singular quotation: ^^Les 
Spartiates enseignaient la Temperance a leurs 
enfants en leur montrant des esclaves ivres; me- 
thode cacograpHque excellente en Morale^ mais 
funeste en Grammaire/^ ('' The Spartans used to 
inculcate temperance and sobriety on the minds of 
their children by showing them their slaves in a 
state of intoxication; an excellent method of instil- 
ling moral precept through the medium of that 
which in itself abounds with error and all that 
should be shunned, but one which is fatal to any 
attempt to teach Grammar)/' 

La Brousse is here alluding to exercise books in 
which various passages of prose and verse are placed 
before the student, exhibiting every third or fourth 
word incorrectly spelt \ or every other sentence, on 
the same principle, faultily arranged, so as to test 
his knowledge as to what would be right ; the rec- 
tifying of all these errors constituting the lesson. 
This certainly was the plan adopted in the olden 
time, and we worked it out diligently, in the 
absence of any better. 

Larousse's Exercise is conducted thus :*— 
"ON NUMBER. 
^^ Exercise 1. 

'^Man is, of all animals, the one most favourably 
organized for arriving at perfection.'' 
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The teaclier reads aloud (on the "Dictation'' 
system) each sentence ; and the boys are required 
to change the singular number into the plural. Ac- 
cordingly, each boy writes with pen and ink (slates 
are very rarely used) as follows : " Men are, of all 
animals, those who have been most favourably 
organized for arriving at perfection/' 

'' FLIES. 

" A fly Was seen to settle on the edge of a vessel 
full of milk. It was a young fly ; unreflecting, in- 
experienced, and a stranger to any wise rule of 
conduct." 

" Several flies were seen to settle on the edges 
of vessels full of milk. They were young flies; 
unreflecting, inexperienced, and strangers to any 
wise rules of conduct." 

The French language exhibits the application of 
the system better than this English translation, as 
the final 8 is added to the singular noun so much 
more frequently than in our language : for instance,^ 
Elles 6taient jeunes, ^tourdies, inexperimentees. 

Another exercise was for changing the plural 
into the singular number, e. g. : — 



' In order to lay securely the foundations of the 
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edifice they wist to construct, the beavers begin by 
cutting several trees of various thicknesses.'^ 

'^ In order to lay securely the foundation of the 
edifice it wishes to construct, the beaver begLos by- 
cutting tree after tree of various thickness/^ 

The Second Chapter treated of gendees. 

^^ A good father laves his son, and endeavours to 
make a friend of him. He dreads all risk of 
aUenating his affection, or of extinguishing the 
sense of gratitude by any unjust severities. He 
manifests no grudging dislike of those innocent 
pleasures which he himself cannot share; inter- 
dicting those perilous gratifications only which 
might corrupt the mind and heart of a youth. He 
ia indulgent without being weak, and if occasion 
require, strict without harshness. In rewarding, 
as in punishing, he is ever taking thought for his 
son^s fiiture; it is his desire to see him endued 
with quahties which may render him worthy of 
esteem, and to guard him from jGEulings which might 
generate dislike in the world. He never forgets 
that the child is to grow into a man, and his aim is 
that having become a man, he should be a useful 
member of society;, that in the married state he 
should prove a good husband, and that when in hia 
turn he too shall have children bom to him, he may 
act as a good father towards them.^' 

I have translated this UtUa lesson at length 



because of the senedble matter of &» It is so long 
sineci I nrndi ^ Talemapqae^^ that^ I cannot recal the 
paasage as Fenelon^s writing, but it soiznda like it^ 

The scholar would change the '* lather*' into 
'^mother/' ^'his'' into «her/* ^* son'' into ''dangh- 
ter,^ and sa on to the end ; and we may tmly add, 
he is well instmcted at the same time^ and maj 
heareafiber saj, when exhorted t& mle his hearty his 
home, and hia children aright, ^All these things 
have I learned even from my youth/' 

The Third Chapter relates to pbbsons^ 

" Henry the First of Prance ascended the throne 
V[L 1081. He had to wage sangoiinary wars with 
Endes, Count of Champagne^ and Baldwin^ Count of 
Flanders, but he came off conqueror/' 

This was to be transposed into i^'Q first person* 

Henry the First speaks ; — 

"1^ Henry the First of France, ascended the 
ilorane in 1031. I had to wage sanguinary wars 
with [Ekdes, Count of Champagne^ and Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders, but I came off victorious.^ 

^Second person, — Acasto boasted of h^iving 
princes and kings among his ancestors. If his 
ancestry was his sole glory; if his titles were his 
only^ ezcdSence ; if he was obliged to refer to past 
centuries^ in ordcor to receive our homage ; if all his 
gveaknesB was simply in his name, his birth only 
lowered and dishonoured lam.'' 
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To be changed into an address : — 

'^ Thou^ Acasto ! liast boasted that thou hadst 
princes and kings among thine ancestors. If thine 
ancestry were thy sole glory/^ etc., etc. 

Another exercise began thus : — 

" MAN ! everything in thee, even thine outward 
form, marks thy superiority to all Uving beings/' 

^^Permutation. — ^All that is in man, even his 
outward form, marks his superiority to all living 
beings/' 

The next ran thus : — 

*' What an ascendancy doth religion exert over 
Man ! what virtues it gives rise to in mortal beings ! 
How happy doth it render the individual who 
thoroughly imbibes its truth ; providing for him a 
sheltering sanctuary against vice, a refuge in adver- 
sity! Let our days glide along in ever so great 
serenity, religioii hath still powers to add to this 
brightness. Whenever we have conferred a benefit 
or kindness, she enhances the gratification of doing 
such good j the very discipline she enjoins involves 
a blessing. Beligion takes from enjoyment only so 
much as might tend to corruption, and interdicts no 
attachments but such as we should blush to own. 
When an adverse destiny threatens overwhelming 
woe, the spirit droops not ; for in yielding a humble 
obedience to all the sacred injunctions of this bland 
monitor, it finds that support which suppHes all the 
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powers of endurance and fortitude. Without any 
tendency to encourage hardness of feeling and in- 
sensibility, reUgion teaches us how to surmount the 
evils with which, by permission of Providence, it 
may be our lot to be afficted. It finds the way to 
breaking hearts, stills the violence of the sharpesi) 
Borrows, and holds out hope, even in the last extre- 
mity; being ever still jealously aUve to the perpet- 
uating of that pure sentiment in the human heart 
which bids the sufferer live, and learn to endure/' 

This was to be altered into the form of invoca- 
tion, thus : — 

*' Beligion ! what an ascendancy dost thou 
exert over man ! what virtues dost thou give rise 
to,^' etc. 

The matter is so excellent, so admirably adapted 
to inform, impress, and purify young and sus- 
ceptible minds, that, as in the previous lesson, I have 
made a point of quoting it in extenso. It illustrates 
my remarks on the valuable leaven of piety infused, 
in the present day, in the lump of secular learning, 
and rendered the more effective by the whole lesson 
being conveyed through a writing exercise, the per- 
formance of which must necessarily occupy some 
considerable time, and tend to lodge the subject- 
loatter in the memory, with a view to purifying the 
heart; infinitely better than the repetition of it by rote, 
which would be about ao lasting in its influence aa 
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readings or recitations from some libretto of na, 
opera!" 

The next exercise related to TBriotiion of the 
jEorm. of pin'ase. 

'^ Le propre de la Clemence est de ne point tsknt 
fbrc6e. n est certain qn'elle n'existe qn^^ la con- 
dition d^6tre Yolontaire et spontan^e. EUe tombe 
comme la doiice ros6e dn del snr Phnmble plaine; 
die prodnit nn doable bonbenr ; elle fait dn bian k 
celni qni donne et k celui qui re^oit ; c'est la pfais 
haute puissance de la puissance souyeraine. Elle sied 
au monarque sur le Tr6ne bien mieux que son dia- 
dime/' etc., etc. 

*^Tlie qiialitj of Mercy is not strain'd : 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaVn 
Upon the place beneath : it ia twice bless'd — 
It blesseth him that gires and him that takes : 
*Ti8 mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown." 

Shajcb. JUhrdmU of VMee, 

• 

This sentence was to be thrown into the interro- 
gative form; e. g.j ^' Is it not the quality of mercy 
that it should not be strained? Is it not certain 
that it exists only in a condition of voluntary and 
spontaneous feeling/' etc., etc. 

I was surprised to find the Master unconscxons 
of the passage being a translation or paraphrase of 
our own venerated Shakspeare*s sweetest words : 
but the works of this immortal author are beginning 
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to circulate in France. I liaye a Frencli translation 
of '' Hamlet " lying near me at this moment^ pab«- 
lislied in the present year, which might convey to 
a Frenchman some of Shakspeare^s meanings and 
would have revealed much, had not the author, with 
a presumption hardly conceivable, foisted into the 
text so many of his own ideas and figures as to 
bring the Shakspearian scholar to a standstill in 
every page. I hope my quick-witted school teacher 
in Varennes wiU fall in with a more feithfiil exposi- 
tor of the sublime poet's sentiments and feelings^ 

The concluding section related to Voice, active 
and passive. 

''Voice. 

" When contrary wiads have driven a vessel out of 
her course, when the crew have consumed aU the pro- 
visions, a frightful death seems inevitable, and a deep 
feeling of despair subdues even the boldest sailors." 

This passage would be thrown into the following 
^rm, indicating the passive :■ — 

''When a ship has been driven out of her course 
by contrary winds, and when all the provisions have 
been consumed by the crew, a frightful death seems 
inevitable, and even the boldest sailors are subdued 
by a deep feeling of despair/*^ 

I remained in the school-room, passing from 
desk to desk, for an hour and a half; smi all 
the lads, even those who were only seven years of 
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age, wrote out these exercises. Fifty-six out of the 
hundred and twenty gave up very fair renderings of 
the " permutation '^ ; twelve completed them without 
an error. It seemed to be a praxis admirably calcu- 
lated to favour composition, as well as to teach gram- 
mar ; and it tests the scholar's proficiency in a manner 
which precludes evasion and trickery. Each had 
enough to do, without time to spare, or a word to 
utter to his neighbour. M. Kouclerc said the system 
of pladng before a child a page abounding in errors 
proves decidedly prejudicial in its working. The 
young eye should never be required to gaze on error 
and deformity bearing the semblance of perfect 
phraseology. Such familiarity with what is wrong 
(with '^ Cacography ''), even though that wrong be 
exhibited only to be set right, tends to leave im- 
pressions which, in many instances, suggest the very 
incorrectness which the letter-press is intended to 
avert. Can we not imagine one of these wrong 
paragraphs being presented to a class of young girls 
in an BngUsh school, in which the following passage 
occurred : — 

" The people was excited. The owner of the 
pony said, ^ Who was it that spoke first ? * Upon 
which my niece said, ^ Me.' Now between you and 
I, she had better have remained silent.'' " We know 
English better than her." 

How many thousands of our " young people " 
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would sit witli this test before them, and puzzle their 
brains to discover anything amiss I Or in another 
form: — 

"^ Who's there?' 'Me/* 'Are these my 
gloves?' 'Noj these are them.' 'There will be 
six at dinner ; us fiVe and him.' ' You would be 
benefitted if you kept your attention rivetted to 
your work, like I do.' " 

There was another book in use which struck me 
as being particularly useful. I am seldom now a 
visitor of English schools, but I asked a very able 
Inspector some months since whether he had seen 
anything in our country like it, and he replied at 
once in the negative. I think it would be a most 
judicious introduction were such an exercise book at 
once supplied in all our schools, in town and country. 
It was to familiarize the child with vnritmg and with 
the type of letterpress simultaneously. On one 
page the lesson was printed in Roman pica type j 
on the opposite page it was printed in Italic 
Roundhand. On every occasion of the lesson being 
read, the boy or girl was required to cover the 
printed Roman letter, and read from the writing 
only. The numbers of instances in which we hear, 
'' I can read in a book, sir, but I can't read writing," 
must be too familiar to my readers to need another 
* Test this s — ** Me : Me am going home.** (?) 
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word from me on the subject. In all these matters 
the French seem to lead the waj. This is a Teiy 
sensible and serviceable way^ and I hope to see it, 
ere long^ nniversally followed. 

Some few of the boys^ between seven and eight 
years of age^ read fluently several lines of Xiatin. 
The writing sdiool was in excellent training ; the 
blackboard and chalk were in continual use. It 
strugk me as a novelty that^ in making straight 
strokes, the young begioners drew the chalk up- 
wa/rds. "We always do the reverse. We speak of 
^^ down strokes.^' So likewise in making '^pot- 
hooks and hangers^' (an old term still, I suppose, 
employed in the writing school), the lads, one and 
all, began to form the curves from below. As with 
us, the first letter which boy or girl succeeded in 
foraung with exactitude was o. 

The head master of this school receives £41 lOs. 
a year as a salary, and has a house and a very good 
garden assigned to him. The committee supply fuel 
also. His garden was quite of a piece with his 
school-rooms. The young plants were under careful 
cultivation, and there was scarcely a weed to be 
seen- The growing shoots disposed to stray were 
restrained and kept in place, and every plot and 
section seemed to baveliad a certain amount of time 
devoted to it. (To be sure schools are called also 
seminaries j seed plots under cultivation.) 
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I tnutt iiuB youDg nuai^s prospectB ia Itfe msj- 
beas snzmj and agreeable as that whidi is enjoj- 
ikble fiom tbe little yerdant terrate behind liis 
dweifing, overlookmg the windings c^ the Aire^ Hie 
nllej^ luod the hiU sides^ corered with Tines. He 
said provissons were &r from being cheap^ but lie 
oonld purchase meat at sixpence per pound of sevan- 
leen ounces j and household bread was on sale^ at 
seirenpence the loaf of four pounds and a quarter* 
Still the rate of his money pajnment was forly-fivB 
per cenL less than such a master would obtain 
in our country. His assistant receiFes £16 a 
year^ and is provided with a house and with fdeL 
The bead master has a son in the sdiool^ a shaip, 
clever, and vesj &rward ^little fellow^ ei^t years 
old. 

The pupils in every class seemed highly pleased 
aii being called up in tens and twelves to read to 
zne, and to be examined on aU ihe subjects c^ £hdr 
study. It is not the practice in these scbools to 
let one boy displace another during the lessons or 
examination, on the ground of being better " up^ 
in the work than his neighbour. The encourage- 
ment afforded to pains-taldng attention and talent 
would, of course, stimulate an industrious and quick- 
witted lad: — ^but where one is thus cheered and 
elevated, six or Beven, perhaps, are depressed and 
discouraged; and it is considered a better plan to 
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let tlie laggards be parted off by an invisible line, 
within which a certain number mostly remain sta- 
tionary. The excelling pupils are then entitled to 
the privilege of being instructed out of more books 
than are placed in the hands of those below them, 
and do certain exercises which are portioned off 
specially for them, to which books and exercises the 
lower-division boy is called up, when it is evident 
that he has made progress entitling him to such 
a rise. 

Their answers were prompt, and suggested by 
accurate knowledge. I found them far more intel- 
ligent, quick, thoughtful, and vivacious than the 
boys of a corresponding class in our own country. 
But they were French, and, therefore, in recording 
this observation I am only taking occasion to say 
that we see in the boy the future man, a high- 
spirited animal, fiill of courage, bold, resolute, 
energetic, persevering, impelled by an innate feel- 
ing of ambition to excel, to achieve something that 
may distinguish him from the herd — a hope and 
more than a hope — a consciousness bordering on a 
sense of certainty that a good education will work 
out within a reasonable interval of time some com- 
pensatory success, and perhaps open the path to 
honour. (They often use the word " glory/') No 
such lofty views impel the generality of our strip- 
lings. I know of no incentive that actuates and 
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tells upon ihem except it bear strongly on almost 
immediate pecuniary gain^ whicli with the Greek 
epigrammatist they incline to believe alone makes 
the man 1 And in our superabundant^ struggling^ 
craving population, where aspirants, adventurers, 
schemers, and speculators jostle one another, each 
bent on getting something, and cutting out rivals, 
this behef is not so wild and unworthy as it ap- 
pears when first implied or expressed. 

While watching the work of tuition, I was gra- 
tified to find it all accomplished without monitors 
or boy-teachers : Not a deputy of any kind was em- 
ployed in any one of the departments. All the 
instruction was from the fountain-head, and came 
with authority. There was no slackness in disci- 
pline, no inattention, no trifling. Each class knew 
and felt it was in the presence of an instructor who 
would not be trifled with; who would stand no 
nonsense, and brook no idleness or evasion. The 
common minds were influenced by these considera- 
tions; the superior minds rejoiced in doing well, 
because they regarded with deference and grateful 
respect the man whose whole mind was in his work 
on their behalf; and felt deeply the expression of 
his praise or his rebuke. 

True, this was a governor endowed with high 

qualities, and formed to conciliate not only the 

good, but the indiflTerent among the governed. 
VOL. n. M 
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They were evidently imbued with a sense of Ufl 
abilities, and erinced it giacioaaly, I may say affec- 
tionately, when I magnified his office, and indirectly 
honoured him before his yonng people. He etzijoyed 
therefore aU that j7i^ti^6 which is so happily instni- 
mental towards the attainment and preservatian of 
power ; giving weight to its exercise, and reconciling 
all to its ascendancy. 

It was well deserved. He thought no acdiolar 
too young or insignificant to be taught in detail; 
and the result was, there ware none of those dismal 
blanks of utter ignorance, in the lower divisions of 
the school, which show where an idle cultivator has 
left the soil fiskllow. 

I questioned several of the juniors on sabjects 
whereon they might reasonably have been expected 
to prove ^' shady/' such as the earth's chief pro- 
ducts, the divisions of the terrestrial globe, the 
relative positions of the countries of Europe ; the 
cities, rivers, manufactures, and forms of govern- 
ment (king? republic? or emperor?) in France; 
and the answers to my questions, which were nnme- 
rous, convinced me that every lad wnd&rstooi his 
own cmswer (far from being a universal fact), and 
that he had mastered the subject to the full extent 
of information supplied to him. This was a great 
point j for only on such a substratum of soundness 
could he found fiirther knowledge. 
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In cipherfng, they irorked out their Bums very 
lucidly, and I marked how correctly they entered 
up all the fractions in every case of a remainder, 
whether in money, measure, or quantity. In this^ 
however, the French invariably excel. The decimal 
system of the coxmtry carries that aptitude along 
with it; and a lad of nine or ten years of age, if 
asked what 150 &tt«ied hogs would cost at 75 
fiancs each, would '^ bolt out '^ in reply, " Eleven 
tiiousand two hundred- and fijBby francs,^' &r more 
rapidly than any of our little accountants of that 
age would say, '' Pour hundred and fifty pounds, 
sir V* In mental arithmetic, however, I think our 
oldest boys in the principal classes of a good Na- 
tional school, where tiiis head work is exercised, are 
their equals. In handwritiQg the French lads excel 
them. Were not the wages of a lad of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age too great a consideration to 
the parents to permit his longer stay at school, we 
might possibly introduce into our '^ Ecoles Seoon- 
daires,'' or the Upper School, a lesson on design, 
for the benefit of lads who might eventually find 
their way into the workshops of joiners and cabinet* 
makers. There is such tuition for youths and adults 
in almost eveiy town in France. With us, however, 
the great efibrt must always be to turn to the best 
possible account the brief period which labouring 
men can aflford for the instruction of their children. 
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any boy of whom, at tlie age of thirteen, can earn 
wages of from 3«. &d. to 4^. a week, whicli would 
defray half the cost of his board at home. The im- 
portance, therefore, is paramount, that in that time 
the principles of good citizenship, inseparably con- 
nected as it is in our country with Christian faith 
and practice, should supersede the study of art : 
for let art be what it may, let science be eternal in 
its principles — ^^ vita brevis '' — ^life is but short and 
uncertain ; and we are bound to train for that ex- 
istence which is to endure for ever. The most 
needful thing is not overiooked, or Hghtly handled 
in these French schools, as I have already shown; 
but this training of the Romanist and of the Pro- 
testant in religious knowledge will ever exhibit 
great discrepancy. 

We may also say that, in the one case, the 
instructors seem to fear the child may have imbibed 
s, thirst for Scriptural information at the fountain 
iead, and may aim at learning too much ; in the 
other, there is always an apprehension, and but too 
justly entertained, that our lads may have carried 
away with them only too little ! I can aflSrm, how- 
ever, that the foreign catechist teaches with great 
painstaking, and inculcates emphatically and im- 
pressively those Christian principles which involve 
the spiritual welfare of the souls thus committed, 
in the place of teaching and discipline, to their 
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charge. They exhort, they illustrate, enforce and 
explain, as men will always be found to do, whose 
minds are impressed with a due sense of the 
solemnity of the subjects under consideration, and 
of the all-important influence that early and forcible 
convictions may exercise on young and ardent 
minds. I never heard either the male or female 
teachers make mention, in school, of the Virgiii 
Mary or of the Saints ; but I testified to the abso- 
lute correctness and purity of their expositions of 
the doctrine of the Cross of Christ ; to be familiar 
with which, and to live and die in which, was de-p 
clared to lie at the foundation of all human hap- 
piness in the present state of existence; and to 
know and to comprehend which fully and satis- 
factorily, was pronounced, and held out to the young 
learners to be, the highest and most vital point of 
knowledge. There could not be much amiss where 
these truths were inculcated, and this training 
enforced. 

My excellent host was very desirous I should 
accompany him in a visit to a M. Charles Georges, 
whose private school on the Place Verte in the 
Upper Town stood in very high repute. The pupils 
were of a higher class than those in the Govern- 
ment school just mentioned, and would feel highly 
gratified by my ^^ putting them through their, 
facings'' (faisant Fexercice) for an hour or two. We 
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went accordingly towards four o'clock in the after- 
noon^ and found about forty boys occupied in 
drawing. Tbe Cur6, however, being desirous of 
liearing their literary attainments tested^ proposed to 
Monsieur Georges that they should be called up in 
detachments to read^ and answer questions, and to 
cipher and proceed through arithmetic into the ele- 
ments of mathematics, and then give some proo& 
of their proficiency in generally useful knowledge^ 
to advance them in which, with a view to several of 
them going to College, was the master's chief object 
and ambition. Many of these pupils exhibited at- 
tainments of no mean order in Latin. They read 
their own language fluently, and parsed sentences^ 
both in the text of Csesar and of Boileau, with that 
precision in all the rules of grammar which would be 
sure to stand them in good stead, as we say, at a 
more advanced period of study. Boys, however, of 
fourteen years of age, ought to be familiar with 
Prosody. It seems to be taught in the concluding 
years of school study, not only in the provincial, 
but also in the Parisian seminaries; which we English 
graduates, who have committed to memory many an 
ode of Horace at fifteen years of age, cannot but 
consider as a defect in classical training. 

As the afternoon was devoted to drawing, I sug- 
gested, after going through two mathematical theses^ 
iihat the pens and pencils should be again brought 
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forward, and the work of outlines and sliadows, mea- 
suring and tinting, resumed. Twenty lads, between 
eight and eleven years of age, hereupon addressed 
themselves to what they called their ^^cahiers es- 
quisses;*' first rudiments, in fact, of linear drawing. 
These books, were distributed in sets, according to 
the capacities of the learners. The initiatory No. 1 
consisted of a hundred '^ petites 6tudes varifees,'^ by 
Deulm, of Paris. The first study being simple 
enough,— a short post : ''plain,'' as our lads would 
say, ''as a pikestaff.'* The second was a mile- 
stone ; the third, a small square block surmounted 
by a larger block, somewhat like an ancient bap- 
tismal font. The fourth represented the termination 
of a roof, and so on progressively till more complex 
delineation called out the abiKty of the draughts- 
man; for instance, number 97 was a parrot's head 
in profile; 98, a brick and stone-built bridge, span- 
ning a narrow river; 99, a dog's head; 100, a girl's 
head, in profile; but intermediately came gates, 
stiles, benches, ca.rpenter's tools, agricultural instru- 
ments, ladders, courses of brickwork, well-heads, 
church-towers, houses, household furniture, lamps, 
pumps, laundry articles, pails, .hats, caps, tubs> 
basins, bowls, shells, finits, vegetables, articles of 
cutlery, mugs, glasses, kitchen utensils, shoes, boots, 
flowers; a "variorum" collection amply sufficient 
.to bring the hand into practice, and the fancy into 
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play. All these representations were in ontline^ 
without sliadowing ; and the rapidity with which the 
youngest boys made accurate copies was asto« 
nishing. 

The whole series of these books was admirably 
calculated to lead on the beginner^ and to familiarize 
him with idea worked into shape, and thus qualify 
eye and hand for greater performances, as I presently 
witnessed. I think I may fairly say, boys of this 
age in France decidedly surpass the youngsters in 
our private or public schools. The g6nie pour le 
dessin is very manifest. 

Having satisfied my curiosity among the score of 
boys working on No. 1, 1 took up Cahier III, This 
comprised also a long series of miscellanies, demand-, 
ing the work of a steadier pen ; for, I observed that 
in these primal groups of art students, not a pencil 
was in requisition. Each boy used a steel pen. This 
was on the plea of economy ; but I said it was an 
error in judgment. The pupils might grow into 
good engravers or etchers, but they would never 
acquire the freedom of genuinely artistic handling 
unless the pencil was in continual use ; conjointly, at 
any rate, with the pen. 

The subjects of No. 3 were more difficult of exe- 
cution. The first was a treUissed arbour, involving 
upwards of fifty diagonal, four perpendicular, and 
fourteen horizontal lines. The second was a star. 
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comprising ten angles and a hundred and fiye dia- 
gonal lines. The third, a garden bench, with thirty- 
three curved lines, three perpendicular, two diagonal, 
and seventeen horizontal lines. The fourth, two 
circles (architectural designs), including a trefoil 
and a quatrefoil, and a scroll exhibiting nine dimiuu- 
tive circles and eight curves. The fifth, two circles, 
with cinquefoils, septfoils, and very compUcated 
curves, worked up in scroU. The sixth, a chancel 
window, en ogive, exhibiting elaborate tracery and 
quarrey lights, mullions, mouldings, stone courses, 
etc. The seventh, a church beflfroi, with small 
spire, etc. The eighth and ninth, two iulaid panels, 
exhibiting various curves. The tenth, and final, a 
complication of circles and ellipses, very beautifully 
designed; as in some of the carvings of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century. 

I have thus minutely particularized the contents 
of these books, that the reader may at once become 
conversant with the foreign system of training for 
those schools of design in which the French, even 
more decidedly than the Belgians, Italians, or Ger- 
mans, are found to excel whenever the subject 
ranges principally through architectural detjiils and 
elevations. Arabesque and Florid ornamentation; 
especially in connection with the decorative paint- 
ings that have survived the destruction of palaces of 
the ancients. No one can have beheld what we may 
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term the reprodncfciofna in bronze and precioiBS 
metals^ or in Parian clay, or em, biscuit, — of tlie jxwek 
beantifal objects of art discovered by excavations in 
classic soil, — ^without according to the Frencb tliat 
pre-eminence in taste, design, and execution wMdli 
diaracterizes the Parisian galleries, where the long*- 
bnried treasures of the Hercalanean and Pompeiian 
cities reappear, as it were, in all their pristine freslt- 
ness and beanty. 

When I was daify inspecting the collections of 
Home, some four and forty years since, it was said 
that the Germans were the best colourists, the 
French the best drawers, the Flemings finished most 
highly, the Italians were forgers of the original pic- 
tores. The latter seeming excellence might entitle 
the Sonthem painters to the palm of superioriiy, bnt 
for something amiss in the composition of their 
colours and varnishes, which, in the conrse of only a 
few years, contracted a bnin&tre hue most unfriendly 
to the deeper tones of the picture, and imparting to 
the glazed Kghts an appearance of the action of 
smoke. But, revenons k nos petits. The boys, 
each in turn, brought me their copies, all neatness 
and accuracy, without blot or blemish. It requires 
no little care and cautiousness to use a steel pen 
charged with common writing ink, in the execution 
of such subjects as I have just described ; yet they 
worked rapidly, and this single fact assured me they 
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vere not mere davlsh imitators. They thoronghly 
comprehended the intent of the nnmerons touches, 
and the meaning intended to be conveyed by each 
line's course, and thus were they qualified to " go 
up higher/' 

From these lower benches, where all I saw was 
exceedingly interesting, I passed into the upper 
division. Here I found the compasses and men- 
suration rulers in full activity. My worthy com- 
panion said, '^ These are mostly the sons of trades- 
people in our town. You will find, how eager they 
are to profit by every hour of their attendance 
here. They are all 'd'un caractfee ambitieux.' '' 
They were between fourteen and seventeen years of 
age. One had covered a fiill-sized sheet of drawing- 
paper, thirty inches square, in completing with 
colours, a perspective view of the Palais de Luxem- 
burg, in Paris ; but, at a glance, I discovered he 
had unconsciously lost sight of the vanishing points 
and lines of sight, and was lifting up the right royal 
edifice into the mid-air, Chinese plate fashion ! The 
master had not failed to detect this wofiil blunder, but 
was reserving judgment till the whole performance 
should be completed; for, at any rate, it would be 'good 
practice to go through such a mass of minute detail, 
and wash in so much colour, and discover how to 
give relief by shades, even though upon " an impos- 
sible elevation.'' However, as seven-eighths of the 
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whole had already been completed, I determined on 
reyeaUng to the youth all that had gone wrong, and 
was glad enough to discover that he had for some 
time suspected the mischief, and felt it to be a sheer 
case of icmi pour rien. In this, however, I at once 
undeceived and comforted him, by showing there 
were but four or five square inches of surface to 
sponge out, and then, after two hours^ work of repa- 
ration, his palace would stand on terra firma, and 
do him credit. He lost sight of his little misfortune 
altogether upon my asking for two pins and two 
lengths of thread, with which, in a moment, I 
taught him how to fix the point of sight and work 
above and below the horizontal line. After four 
problems exhibiting the arcana of Hnear perspec- 
tive, through the simple medium of these im- 
plements, he caught the idea for life ; and within 
a quarter of an hour we had got on the paper a 
street containing twenty-four houses, with a hun- 
dred and ninety windows, and two dozen doors, in 
perspective as true as that of the best drop scene in 
a theatre ; the heights, moreover, of men and horses 
at dijGferent parts of the pavement, being all most 
truthfully defined by the threads just mentioned. 
The master bent over my shoulder with no little 
surprise and satisfaction on view of this simple 
demonstration; and as the lesson progressed, hia 
pupils clustered around, some looking from under- 
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neath, some from above his elbows, but all contriviilg 
to get a peep at the English '^ professor^s^' new 
notions. (I told them it was only a section of optics.) 
When this large group of eager gazers was at its 
utmost dimensions, I could not help thinking of that 
right liand mass of figures in RaflGaeUe^s ^^ School of 
Athens/^ where the Greek youths are seen gathered 
around tlie aged geometrician seated on the steps 
of tlie ascent into the Hall of Science, and, by sue*- 
cessive stages of inquiry, and accumulated mathe^ 
matical truths, imbibing the theory promulgated 
by tbeir inspired teacher. 

We next passed into a class room where ten 
boys were busily engaged on the Orders of Architec- 
ture. In our quadrangle of the schools at Oxford, 
we used to stand and gaze on the beautiful conglo* 
meration, in chiselled stone, of Seven; here I found 
the youngsters dividing Architecture into three lead- 
ing classes, eacli comprising several varieties ; and 
their chief attention was fixed, and rightly as I 
opined, on classical architecture, on the ground of 
its influencing and pervading the modem buildings 
of aU Europe. The boys were well grounded in all 
the rudiments. At my suggestion they drew for 
me, very rapidly, correct samples of the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian columns ; answered satisfactorily all 
my questions as to the diameters, the shaft, base, 
capital, metopes, triglyphs> guttad, abacus, etc., and 
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showed how the Gompodte grew out of jndioions 
interblendingB. They had learned the old stoiy^ 
immortalized by the verse of Callimachns^ of the 
supposed origin of the Corinthian capital ; bjut heard 
for the first time my mention of the probability of 
the Ionic volutes having been suggested to some 
ingenious thinJeing Ghreek architect^ either by the 
heads of rams^ offered in sacrifice^ hanging down^ 
on either side of the altar ; or by the splitting of an 
Oriental shelly each section of which woold exhibit 
the volute in perfection; as^ in solid mass^ is also 
seen in the horizontal section of the Comu Am- 
monis fossiL These were fandfol notions ex- 
actly suited to the vivid imagination of a young 
Frenchman. They showed me their portfolios, the 
store of the originals from which their studies were 
set. These contained excellent engravings in illus- 
tration of the finest remains of antiquity, among 
which the three well known columns in the Forum 
Bomanuin — considered of old time to be vestiges of 
the temple of either Jupiter Stator or of Minerva, and 
to constitute the finest samples in existence of the 
Ciorinthian order, but now more generally classed 
in the Bomcm order ; and with sufficient reason, as I 
think, in common with the many who have copied 
them, as I myself did^ on the spot ; for the Bomans 
might be said to have appropriated the Corinthian 
to themselves (just as the Saxon was merged in 
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the early English)^ and produced some of the most 
exquisite specimens of the Greek style that havB 
survived the lapse of ages. (How beautiful is tfaa 
Boman Doric of St. Philip's Chapel in Begent 
Street I) The £skct of Greece having become a 
Boman province nearly a hundred and forty years 
previous to the Augustan age^ would naturally lead 
to this ; and the men of genius who found their way 
to Athens^ in the day of Pompey, reproduced the 
excellence of that of Perides^ when iSoB temple of 
Minerva was completed at Bome. 

I was glad to see Egyptian architecture very 
freely interspersed among ihese illustrations of high 
antiquity. Some of these monuments of the Nile were 
placed in apposition with the Athenian edifices — as 
if to point out the close approximation of the latter 
to the pre-existent structures in the vicinity of 
Thebes which^ having columns and entablatures, 
seem to have suggested outlines of beauty to the 
artists of the fifth century before Christ. The lads 
of this well-ordered schctol were faTni'liar with the 
name of Denon and with the successes of his corps 
de g6nie^ who had demonstrated this idea so satis- 
factorily while Bonaparte's army^ which landed at 
Alexandria the day I was bom^ were compassing 
the whole land of Ham. '^ Ah ! Denon !'' said they ^ 
'' comme il a bien travaille en Egypte I '' ''Well/' said 
I, " I have done Bome work, too, in Egypt. When I 
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was Yice-IVesident of my Institute^ I exliibited at 
my closing lecture^ a fac-simile of the temple of 
Ipsamboul^ painted entirely by myself^ on a scale of 
thirty-two feet by eighteen/' '^ Mais voili un tra- 
vail gigantesque ! Ah ! del ! c'est charmant, 9a V* 

As a matter of course, the portfolio contained 
some studies, also, of early French architecture ; 
among these were the church of St. Germain dea 
Pr^s, built in 1014, and the abbey church of Cluny, 
one of the most interesting ecclesiastical monuments 
in France, erected ten years anterior to the Norman 
Conquest. There were, likewise, several illustra- 
tions of Norman buildings of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries — ^the models, beyond doubt, from which 
many of the most admired in our own country were 
copied. 

Our visit was prolonged till a quarter to seven 
by the inspection of so many originals and copies, 
and of the whole routine of study in this admirable 
little establishment, which, in every single respect, 
justified the commendation bestowed on it by my 
Mentor, when he proposed that we should visit it ; 
but France abounds with such, and the proficiency 
attained by hundreds and thousands of pupils whose 
parents and patrons well know the extent of demand 
in the labour market for taste and talent, exhibits 
itself at a much earlier age, as I have already said, 
than is noticeable in our country, where the energies 
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of mind and the impulses of ambition are required 
for more commonplace but more substantial and 
remimerative occupations — ^wbile France holds out 
her prize-medals to inventive genius and beauty of 
design ; and awards preference to whatever artistic 
skilftdness can eflfect improvements in the nume- 
rous categories of mechanism, in the application of 
science, in the perfectionating of machinery and of 
ornamental trade* Where all this is afoot, the 
nation justly congratulates itself on originating 
excellence and in the continual advances made by 
active ingenuity towards perfection and success, 

I brought away three of the copy-books, as fair 
average specimens of that general intelligence and 
dexterity of performance which it is so gratifying 
to witness, go where we may. Most of the lads 
evinced an eager desire to learn our language ; 
but to accomplish this desideratum in Varennes, 
they said, was hopeless. Nothing but word of 
mouth instruction would avail to teach even the 
mere alphabet; and Englishmen there were none. 
I was the only native of my country that had been 
seen in the town for upwards of five-and-twenty 
years. Of this I was aware — ^but, que voulez-vous ! 
Probably, Calais and Boulogne, St. Omer and Paris, 
are the only places in Northern France where our 
countrymen are found in settled residence : Abbe- 
ville and Amiens see them no more. In Varennes, 
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as I liaYe proYed^noi even our money is recognized, 
were we ever bo well disposed to expend it ! Bui 
many were the young and old whom I foond tliere 
both willing and eager to exchange ideas and to 
reciprocate knowledge; and happy was I to enjoy 
my leisure among so many willing and intelh^nt 
minds — ^well knowing how much that is amnsTng', 
and characteristic of a civilized people^ may at any 
time be gleaned firom an hour's talk in their 
schools. 



CHAPTER VI. 

As my little narrative draws to a close, I am in- 
duced to recnr for a moment to a few incidents 
which impressed their peculiarity on my attention, 
not only in the last, bnt in the earlier days of the 
brief visit to which these pages owe their existence. 
I suppose the incumbency of Varennes could hardly 
be termed that of a rural parish, though it is sur- 
rounded by pleasant green pastures, vineyards, 
gardens, and all that characterizes a champaign 
district; still, it was my object to obtain such an 
insight into the oflScial life of the provincial clergy, 
and into the customs and observances of the people 
among whom that life was to be spent and ended, 
as might enable me to discern the extent of salutary 
religious influences, and the working of a system 
which, in an enlightened and sensible man^s hands, 
avails to cherish inward purity, while commending 
the Church to her members by '^reasonable ser- 
vice'^ — the very antithesis of that fanaticism, cor- 
ruption, and profanity which, at the period of time 
when I am now writing, has, in South America, 
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made the superstitions of Borne a hissing and 
reproach unto the ends of the world. The cere- 
monial I am about to record had no relish in it of 
bigotry or infatuation, though far too demonstrative 
for our quiet Anglican feelings, and too nearly 
approximating that point at which begins a very 
material discrepancy between the two faiths. 

On the day next following the great festival of 
the Assumption, it is a universal practice in 
France, and, I beheve I may say, in all Catholic 
countries, for the population of a town — so many, 
at least, as can spare time in the midst of active 
occupations, and what, perhaps, is far more difficult, 
can find inclination to comply with the enjoined 
observance — to form a procession, headed by the 
clergy and their attendants, to the general cemetery 
or ^^ Calvaire,^^ there to visit the graves of beloved 
relatives, connections, and friends, and to hear an 
address from the pastor, appropriate to the occasion. 
As the fete of the Assumption (referred to in 
chap, ii.) fell on a Saturday, and the weather on the 
day next following was splendid, there was an 
unusually large gathering in the church after Ves- 
pers, and I walked forward to the height where the 
burying-ground was situate, being desirous of en- 
joying the perspective eflfect of so long a train of 
the inhabitants filing oflF from the church square at 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile ; and also, of 
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observing tlie demeanour of so mixed a multitude, 
both in the course of their, slow and measured pro- 
gress over the ascending road, and in the enclosure, 
where so many graves and monuments told of yet 
very recent bereavements, as well as of the visita- 
tions of sorrow, and the trials of Christian fortitude 
in bygone years. 

Certain chants, psalms, and canticles are sung 
on these occasions, and at the distance of three fur- 
longs I could distinguish the sound of blended 
voices in the '^ De profundis *' (^^ Out of the depths 
have I cried to thee "), which came nearer and 
nearer upon the gentle summer wind, the eflfect of 
which was very impressive. 

I distinguished all the schools of the town, com- 
prehending nearly four hundred young persons, 
pacing two and two ; and all the sisterhood of St. 
Antoine, and about two hundred of the towns- 
people, habited in mourning apparel. The Curfi 
and his colleague in the priesthood were preceded 
by the porte-croix and acolytes, and by one half of 
the choir; the other half following them. They 
came along at a very slow pace, uncovered, though 
the sun's rays were very powerful. It was about a 
quarter past four o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
weather, though sultry, was splendid. I went into 
the cemetery about five minutes previously to the 
foremost in the procession passing through the 
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gate. The children tamed ofif^ right and left^ in 
equal divisions^ and then, dispersed generally among 
the graves. 

The clergy^ according to custom^ walked a cir- 
cnit^ over the nameroos gravelled paths^ and finallj 
drew np with the choir and officials at the head of 
the enclosure, the point most distant from, bnt ex- 
actly opposite to, the entrance gate. Immediately 
before them the cross which had preceded them in 
the procession was set upright, and in that place 
maintained by its appointed bearer. The Swiss, 
moreover, was present. A fimeral chant was then 
sung, while the mass of the people, blending with 
the Sisters of the Eeligious House, began to distri- 
bute themselves throughout the whole extent of the 
ground, kneeling soUtarily or in groups, at the 
graves of those whom they had known, or esteemed, 
and loved in life. They were weeping and praying 
on every side. I think I never witnessed so large a 
multitude of mourners immersed in silence and sor- 
rowftd contemplation. Even the children appeared 
to be cognizant of the last earthly resting-place of 
their deceased relatives, and knelt demurely on the 
consecrated turf. 

Very numerous and very touching were the 
manifestations of evidently heartfelt grief. There 
were several widows — ^a few widowers. There were 
also little groups of orphans, whose lamenting voices 
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it was piteous to hear amid the silence of the many 
whose anguisli did not speak, biit wMdi one could 
not but behold with sympathy. Some of the elder 
children of deceased parents knelt by the cold marble 
or grassy mounds, hand in hand. Others with their 
arms encirding each other's necks. In one secluded 
spot, a widow, almost prostrate, bent with out- 
stretched arms over the yet moist clay which had 
but a few days previously been heaped above the 
remains of one who had been sole partner and sole 
part of all her joys and aU her cares. In another 
nook, under cypresses and yews, knelt a mother, 
holding the hands of her son and daughter. AH, 
indeed, except the majoriiy of the school children 
and their teacjhers, seemed to have left their homes 
for the express purpose, as was likely enough, of 
paying a tribute of affectionate memory, and of 
sanctifying the Lord God in their hearts, as they 
blended these outpourings of natural sorrow with the 
sacred ministrations of the Church whose inviting 
voice had thus led them to assemble, with one 
accord, in one place — ^ihe bourn of frail and fleeting 
humanity. 

After the lapse of about half an hour, the whole 
multitude stood around the spot where their pastor, 
wearing his sacerdotal costume, as on occasions of a 
fimeral ceremony, had taken up his station, slightly 
elevated by a low platform of stone above the level 
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of the cemetery \ and he then proceeded to address 
them as follows : — 

'^ My dear Brethren, my dear Sisters, — ^We are 
gathered here in the sight of Grod, and of his holy 
angels, on an occasion which at once awakens the 
tenderest emotions of the heart, and the most salu- 
tary and blissful influences of our pure and holy 
religion. The teaching of that religion, while it 
discourages none of these manifestations of natural 
grief, sacred to the memory of those whom we must 
each, in turn, follow (none knoweth how soon !) 
exhorts us not to sorrow without hope for them that 
sleep in Christ. It is, therefore, for the strength- 
ening of your fortitude, for the support of your 
hope, for the sustentation and increase of your firm, 
enduring faith, that we encourage your approach to 
the tomb, and your commemoration of losses, trials, 
and affictions which poor humanity shudders to 
anticipate, and which, when the blow does actually 
fall, could ill endure, but for that sure reliance on 
the mercies of the Most High, which, when it de- 
creed that all must die, ordained also that in Christ 
Jesus should all be made aUve. Comfort ye one 
another with these words. You have commingled 
your tears — tears sacred to the loved ones, sancti- 
fied by the presence of One who never willingly 
afflicts, of One who Himself wept at the grave in 
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sympathy witli human woe ; who felt our griefs and 
carried our sorrows. You have, side by side, prayed 
by the final resting-places, the cold clay beds of the 
departed. Persevere in this holy communion : let 
hand join in hand to labour for that rest which He 
giveth to His saints, and which remaineth for aU the 
faithftd people of God. Stand fast in that fellow- 
ship which may keep you living, as the first fol- 
lowers of the Son of Mary lived, in one heart and 
one mind, worshipping the only true God, and 
walking ever in the holy ways of obedience and 
hopeful belief. This consecrated spot brings us all 
to a level. Earthly distinctions, all orders and 
degrees of men, wealth, poverty, age, youth, suc- 
cumb to one and the same degree, and moulder here 
in common kindred dust. Here you are reminded 
of the irreversible ^ fiat* of our common destiny ; 
and, as you pass from grave to grave, you perceive 
there is no respect of persons with God. It is ap- 
pointed unto aU men once to die j and the strong 
man is laid low in his prime, and the veteran in the 
far-spent evening of his existence : the babe of an 
hour lies alongside of the grandsire who went down 
to the tomb fall of years. Yes, and the youth of 
bright expectation, and the maiden of fairest pro- 
mise, all beautifal, and duteous, and afiectionate, are 
here to be found blent in the same burial, taken 
away in the same year. Let this teach you circum- 
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spection ; let this indnce you to live upon the watcli ; 
redeeming the time. Let these graves^ so diversely^ 
BO unexpectedly^ so mysteriously tenanted^ warn you 
to keep your lamps burning, and yourselves always 
ready ; knowing not at what hour, noon, midnight, 
or cockcrowing, your summons may come. But it 
is not on this hallowed ground only, consecrated to 
Christ, and for those that are His, that you are 
reminded of the imcerfcainty or the brevity of life. 
In your everyday existence, — ^the casualties, the suf.- 
ferings, the doom of mortality, cannot but impress 
you with the sense of that precariousness in which 
every man holds his allotted position. This is the 
time of your probation. Oh ! forget not its respon- 
sibilities. It is by discharging them aright that 
you will best prepare for that state in which you can 
exercise them no more. Live as dying men, as 
dying women ! It is this continued preparation for 
the last which will reUeve conscience of those terrors 
under which careless, graceless, hopeless sinners 
writhe when Death stands at the door and knocks, 
and eternity is at hand; for the consciousness of 
saving fiaith, and of the work done, which was given 
to be done, alone can take from death its sting. 
Conscience will accuse or excuse, and if the heart 
be not right with God, if it be not wholly His, if all 
its hope be not in heaven, all its trust in Jesns, 
what can depict the danger, what the horrors — 
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iihe despair^ the docmi of that dissolution ! Think 
npon these things* Yes, when you return to your 
liomes, renew your vows to the Most High, beseech- 
ing Him to give you grace to follow the examples of 
those who wer^ laid here^ in sure and certain hopo, 
and to Hve that life, while you are spared, which 
may enable your surviyors on this earthly scene, 
when they in turn shall kneel and weep by your 
graves' side, to say with happy confidence and tear^ 
fill joy, ^ Here rests one who shall die no more, in 
that he was found faithful unto death, and is gone to 
receive the palm branch of victory over sin, and to 
wear the crown of life/ '^ 

These evangelical words of exhortation and 
comfort were most earnestly and impressively deli- 
vered within five paces from the spot where, m 
common with the male auditory, I stood, of course, 
bareheaded. The people received and reverenced 
them with a solemnity of respect and regard whicjx 
was most impressive; though the irrepressible sobs 
and sighs, and, here and there, a piteous wail of 
misery that " would not be comforted,'' told of the 
yet unhealed wound, and of the agonized heart that 
alone knew its own bitterness. 

It was a trying scene ; one that I would not soon 
again encounter, though the effect was solemn, and 
.the influence diastening* 
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Herein I think the Bomish Chnrch is in the 
right. It bends into a right direction the mind that 
is but too prone to loiter and ramble in the broad 
roadway of life^ nnconscious of its hardening and 
debasing influences; and recals the thoughts and 
affections to scenes and events in bygone days and 
years which appealed to the best feelings and im- 
pulses of nature, and, for a time, rendered them 
conducive to spiritual carefulness of Hving, till this 
earnest concern for the soul's health and growth in 
godliness waned into indifference, as the disturbing 
cares and distractions of the world began to resume 
their ascendancy. 

My kind host thought thus, and observed to me 
that no enactment, ceremony, or custom should be 
regarded as superfluous, supererogatory, and vain^ 
which could thus bring immediately before men's 
eyes the evidences of mortality, and, while their 
hearts were softened and prepared, bring home to 
their ears that warning voice— 

« Which still hath cried 
From the first corse, till him that died to-daj, 
•Thibmttstbbso!'" 

The procession returned as it came : the bells of 
'' Notre Dame '^ and of the tower of St. Gingoulph 
(that dread alarum of June, 1791) blending their 
mournful tolling with the sounds of the funeral dirge, 
as the members of the choir began to bend homeward. 
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and tlie rear companies of children and townpeople 
Yanished from the sight. A similar ceremony occurs 
on All Souls' Day. In Paris there are several pro- 
cessions on these occasions : to the cemeteries of 
Pdre la Chaise, of Mont Pamasse, and of Mont 
Martre; and more than one hundred pounds are 
expended in renewing the funereal wreaths of '^ im- 
mortelles '' and other floral ornaments, which are 
piously deposited on the tombs of relatives and 
friends. Many bouquets were thus brought out of 
Varennes on the occasion here referred to. 

As is mostly the case, the majority of the crowd 
were females ; but most of the male population of 
the lower class in the town being graziers and vine- 
dressers, were, at the time of the day when this 
visit to the burying-ground was made, engaged in 
leading their cattle to the watering-places, and in 
other bucoHc operations indispensable among cul- 
tivators whose individual attendance is required all 
through the day where the scale is the most limited 
of all small husbandry. 

At eight o'clock in the morning of the day next 
following, the curate was saying masses at St. 
Mary's for the dead ; and in the afternoon of that 
day all the parties who had attended at the ceme- 
tery on the previous day assembled again, and the 
procession was re-formed, and all the ceremonial 
was repeated; but the address, at its close, was very 
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brief, and bore reference to tbe insnfficieiicy of 
man's nature to combat with spiritnal adversoriaf, 
wliose malevolent aim was to inyolve Idbn in the 
doom of everlasting death, 

Yerj steadfast is that allegiance to ito sovereignty 
of the Chnrch which can induce hundreds of really re- 
spectable and right-minded inhabitants (theyrvere not 
of the canaille) thus to go forth on two consecatiye 
days^ in sultry heat^ and give up four hours, a second 
time, to this occasion of spiritnal commemoration* 
It is not called for — it is not even desirable, perhaps^ 
among ourselves in England — but I doubt whether 
so many as a dozen devout believers would do any- 
thing of the kind in or around London. More 
enlightened^ an^ better persuaded, we are taught to 
feed the lamp of religion in our own homes. On 
their sorrowful days of commemoration, when the 
reminiscences of the past appeal to the Protestant 
Christians, they shrink from the public haunts and 
the gaze of the multitude, and commune with their 
own hearts, in their chambers — all stillness — de- 
voutly reading there by day, and meditating at 
night ; and the bare idea of being mixed up in all the 
demonstrativeness and excitement of a procession 
would be spumed as an outrage to all right feeling. 
So vast is the discrepancy between the two folds. 

For my part, I have often felt inclined to surmise 
that the intelligent members of such congregations 
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as are thus convened for the pnrpose of hononring 
a religious ceremonial, accord their presence and 
take their parts, in all activity^ on the occasion, for 
the purpose of commending Behgion and the Churchy 
and her services, and rites, and ministers, to the 
mass, the ignorant and indifferent mass of the popu- 
lation at large, rather than from any strong conviction 
that such compliance with the invitations or ordi- 
nances of the Church is materially conducive to their 
own growth in godliness. It is an honouring of 
their mioister, of his diocesan, of the Pope, before 
the people, and is so far thankworthy; just as, in 
our country, the whole of the district visitors, lady 
teachers, lady auxiliaries in every departmenir 
and sphere of usefiilness — ^worthy of all esteem 
and praise as, with but few exceptions, all of them 
are, — ^will muster on each appointed day to hear the 
dullest and least edifying of all addresses from the 
minister of their district, rather than subject him to 
the mortification of counting empty benches and 
perceiving his attractiveness and 'prestige to be 
manifestly at a discount. Their ^^ exemplary '^ at- 
tendance is to keep him ia countenance, and this is 
well ; but they would, it is needless to surmise how 
often, much rather be at home I 

As we walked across the principal square, to- 
wards the close of the day, I observed my friend 
stop short suddenly, to address a cripple who bowed 
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to him very reverentially. He said this man had 
been a carpenter^ and became lame and infirm from 
haying been crushed by a wagon wheel, which 
thrust him against a wall — a severe calamify, he 
observed^ to a man who had been Hying in compara- 
tive affluence. Upon my asking what he meant hf 
this term ''affluence^' (he called it ^'opulence''), 
he replied to this effect that, prior to this sad acci- 
dent he was earning between eighteen and nineteen 
francs a week (about fourteen shillings English), 
and that his wife earned something beside as a char- 
woman (femme de joumfee). Upon my observing 
that thirty-seven pounds a year was but a ^^ shady'* 
representation of opulence, and that even if his wife 
could earn, as he computed, about three hundred 
and seventy-five francs in addition, making up con- 
jointly a pound a week, they would still be realizing 
less than a mechanic's wages. 

" Ah,'' said my companion, '^ this is your English 
mode of computation, and your notion of compe- 
tence. You overlook the fact that the average income 
of a parish priest is but twelve hundred and fifty francs 
(£50) a year. You would not have the carpenter 
better paid than his priest ?" 

In England, the Eomish priest's salary, like that 
of our London curates, seldom exceeds £100 a year. 
With the recollections — ^but they were poeOcdlr^-oi 
that divine— 
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" to all the countrj dear. 
And paaaing rich with forty pounds a year/' 

I cared not to pursue the subject, especially as my 
entertainer liad lent Countess Andelame a thousand 
pounds, and had nearer three than two hundred 
pounds a year, as an income from private fortune, 
irrespectively of his benefice ; but this is an incident 
serving to show at how low a standard the fo- 
reigner, happily for himself, computes a comfortable 
sufficiency. They learn, from boyhood, both lay 
and clerical economists, '^ vivere parvo,'' and carry 
out the system wonderfully. 

A curious letter, however, appeared in our 
London newspapers last year, which the incumbents 
and curates of England or Rome might have read 
with perhaps equal astonishment. I give an extract 
from it, with but slender expectation of amusing 
any bachelor readers. The writer says : ^* I shall 
be told, perhaps, that the Protestant clergyman is 
a married man, and that he cannot keep a wife and 
family on £150; nor, perhaps, on £300 a year. 
To this I answer that no man ought to marry unless 
he can support a' wife and family, and that if he 
does so he must take the consequences. A man 
with £150 a year has no more right to have a wife 
and family than he has to keep a carriage and four, 
or a pack of hounds. If he violates the rules of 

VOL. n. 
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prudence and aritlmieticj lie does not deserve mucli 
compassion/' 

We re-entered tlie Presbyt^re after this Kttle 
episode upon affluence (I) and there found a brother 
minister^ at sight of whom my companion began to 
laugh^ and compressed my elbow, saying, '^We 
shall hear something to amuse us, I surmise, fi-om 
this youngster ! He is a priest, of no long stand- 
i^g> 8'S you see, and I know what he is most 
likely to begin to talk about. He is just come 
from his penance, and a pretty sharp one, too, I 
dare say/' 

I asked what he meant by a brother divine 
coming from his penance ? He replied saying that 
this had been a case of flagrant insubordination in 
his incumbency, whereby the diocesan had been so 
outraged as to deprive him of it m totOy and to 
remove him to another, but not until after penance. 
" And where do you think he sent him ? He com- 
pelled him to present himself to the Superior of 
a monastery of Trappists at Mortagne, in the De- 
partment of the Ome ; and there he would find 
that a letter had preceded him, apprising the Head 
of that house that this was an erring brother seek- 
ing reconciliation with the Church, and willing to 
submit to such ghostly discipline as was consistent 
with the nature of the offences conmiitted. Rely 
on it they did not supply him with eider down at 
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night, or bouilli and volaille by day. Let us go in, 
and hear his story/' 

The penitent had been having, as we say, ^^ a 
good wash/' From head to foot he had been scrub- 
bing, and soaping, and dry-rubbing, and shaving ; 
and, as if he deemed cleanliness to be next to 
godliness, he was brushing down his cassock and 
polishing his silver shoe-buckles up to the moment 
of hearing my host's cordial salutation, " Eh bien f 
Christophe ! Comment va-f -il ?" The young priest 
turned about and seemed right well pleased to see 
a smiling countenance, and to hear soft words, 
though amazed to behold me. He was a tall young 
man, of rather florid complexion, gaunt, bony, and 
of what we call wiry construction, with very hollow 
cheeks, and poor-looking hair, and wearing an 
expression of fatigue, weariness, and care. He 
informed his friend of his having been just summoned 
to Verdun by the Bishop, to receive a letter of 
induction tp a benefice between Boursailles and St. 
Menehould. The Bishop seemed intent, he said, 
on setting him to work with all speed, and on facili- 
tating all the necessary arrangements; all which 
implied great benevolence: ''but," said he, ''what 
could induce him to send me into that 'bastile V 
that horrible den ! Why, the austerities of those 
Trappists were ten times more intolerable than the 
sharpest penance at the Grande Chartreuse. Figurez 
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vous, done ! we were compelled to litter like wild 
beasts^ one hundred and fifty of us^ in one long 
dormitory, bedded on straw. We were forbidden 
to wear any niglit dress. We lay in our lairs in 
^urisy or rather iw/puris naturalihus; and what was 
worse, we were debarred any water to wash our 
bodies ! For four days I ate black bread only : 
the diet was so coarse and repulsive that I dreaded 
the sight, even, of our provisions. We were sum- 
moned, I know not how often, but always annoy- 
ingly, to masses, and early and late chapel attendance, 
and then sent into soUtude for meditation; and 
though we were allowed ample exercise, as our 
jailers called it, in the open grounds, we were com- 
pelled during the whole interval of our ' recreation' (!) 
to work so hard with rough heavy tools, in the great 
garden — ^raking, digging, and weeding — for four 
hours, that no human frames, so ill fed, ill ventilated 
(mal aer^s) as we were, could bear up against it. I 
really know not,'' he added, ^' what was most detest- 
able, the physical or the moral sufferings in that 
beastly barrack ! We had to endure tropical heat, 
stifling stench, and all sorts of stings through the 
night; and we were forced to mope in silence for 
three hours in the day, fasting before our meal, and, 
.in my case, fasting after it; and we only wanted 
their fetters to present the counterfeits offorgats in 
penal servitude I" 
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The lean, and it was to be presumed, repentani> 
priest told his tale movingly ; for it moved my host, 
into incontrollable laughter, and I could not lead 
him to speak of it otherwise than a pleasantry on 
the part of the Bishop, who had thus shut up his 
delinquent for two months in the hottest period of 
summer. ^^ He is well out of it,'^ said he. ^^ It was 
competent for the Bishop to have detained him 
^dans cette galere^ for a much longer period* 
Gossuet of Rheims would have confined him in that 
den, as he calls it, for half a year V 

I gave our half-starved penitent credit for his 
love of water. (I think his fraternity, in general, 
are not bigoted to that element.) He had emptied 
four three-gallon pails of poor old Franfoise^s re- 
serve, and converted, for the nonce, her wood-house 
into a lavatory ; but his consumption of the liquid 
was abstinence itself in comparison with that of the 
solids he was invited to make acquaintance with 
before he started for Verdun. It was providential, 
I thought, that we were to dine three hours later ; 
for mutton-broth, fish, flesh, fowl, potatoes, arti- 
chokes, tomatoes, cheese, bread, butter, celery, 
pears, grapes, apricots, plums, disappeared from 
before him as he sat alone and undisturbed by any 
fellow-feasters, making a repast which seemed to 
be, premeditatedly and of hunger-prepense, en^ 
revanche of the eleven o'clock dinners and nine 
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o'clock suppers (crusts^ onions^ and water) of 
Mort^ne. 

I suppose these sentences imposing bitter morti- 
fication of the flesh and spirit work well. Dearth^ 
dirt^ and deprivations^ heat and nakedness^ silence 
and ennui, and gnashing of the uncleaned teeth in 
solitude are sharp torments^ and would soon conyert 
any contumacious divine into the docility of the 
scourged wights immortalized in '^ Hudibras -J' — 

"This saflfer'd, they are set at large, 
And freed with hon'rable discharge ; 
Then in their rohes the penitentials 
Are straight presented with credentials."— Pabt II. c. 1. 

And when we bade adieu to our visitor^ rejoicing 
as he was, at length, in his relish of the marrow and 
fatness of the Presbytere, we both thought that the 
sixty days^ defilements would produce, in the sequel^ 
good fruit ; perhaps upon that weU-known principle 
of horticulture which inculcates the desirableness of 
letting the fig-tree^s roots touch a sewer or a cesspool: 
the contact is sure to promote fertility, and make the 
tree crop into excellence ! 

About noon, on the following day, I rambled 
into the forest, surveying firom its heights the dis- 
tant causeway by which Louis XVI. approached 
Varennes from Clermont, till I reached the point 
where Drouet emerged, on his panting post-horse, 
from the underwood, after taking that short cut 
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whicli enabled him to anticipate the arrival of the 
royal carriage. Having regained the high road^.I 
feU in vith a man breaking stones. His son, a lad of 
eight years of age, had not long before brought to 
him, in company with the boy^s grandmother, his 
pint of potage and a ration of bread and cheese* 
As he sat resting himself on a heap of broken stones 
about eight feet square and a yard high, I entered 
into conversation with him about stone-breaking in 
particular, and his way of life, and the state of things 
in general. He said the heap he was perched upon 
had occupied him a day and a half, and there was 
ample work for a week to come in the four yet 
untouched heaps that lay between us and the cross- 
path, lower down and nearer to Varennes. The Can- 
tonnier, i. e., the superintendent of the highway 
repairs for the canton or district, had set up four 
sticks, of about four feet in height, at the points in 
the roadside where those heaps were situate ; and 
the occupiers of the adjacent lands had accordingly 
set their younger hands to work in picking up lime- 
stones and flints off the fields, and carted the quan- 
tities, as we do in England, to the designated spots. 
My man, with the hammer at his side, and his 
moderate noon-day repast before him, calculated 
there would be occupation up to Michaelmas at this 
part of the road, and he was rejoicing in the fine 
weather, as be&iending him in this source of main<* 
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tenance. The inspectors would arrive in less than 
ten days' time to measnre np the work ; to cube the 
heapSj he said. The remnneration miglit amount 
to about nine shillings and sixpence a week. 

In reply to my questions, he said he was now 
thirty years of age, and I then asked how it was 
that he had not served in the army ; for at a glance 
I missed in the man that air of the '^ soldat'^ which 
seems to be inseparable from an individual who 
has '^ served/' He stated that he had been on the 
List for Military Service three times — ^but had never 
yet been drawn ; that it was not probable he wonld 
be drawn now, as the Government preferred liaving 
young fellows aged between twenty and twenty-six. 
He described himself as a proprietaire ! A proprie- 
taire foncier ; Anglice, a land-owner ! He had a house, 
a freehold, at No. 37, Grande Rue, in Yarennes ; 
and his land consisted of one acre and a quarter, 
on which he said he raised vines, wheat, beans, and 
potatoes. This plot of ground lay about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the town ; but there was a 
small garden attached to his house, which served 
for daily vegetables and pot-herbs. Moreover, he 
had set up a still (the French, as many as can do 
anything in this kind at all, delight in distillation,) 
at the lower end of the said garden, for making a 
little brandy from rye, apples, or plums, accordingly 
as the crops and seasons permitted. He had gone 
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to school when a boy, in the town, and could read 
and write well, and eleven years since was married, 
by my friend the Cur6, to his present wife, with 
whom he had been acquainted while he was em- 
ployed in a wool-spinning factory at Varennes. 
One of the partners in this firm was an officer 
in the gens-d^armerie, and obtained a post of con- 
fidence in Paris, to which capital, thinking both 
man and wife to be worth promoting, as an intelli- 
gent and very hard-working couple, he invited 
them, offering them immediate employment. On 
this inducement they left Varennes. The wife at 
once entered into a situation as plain cook in a 
mercantile house, on the Boulevard St. Martin, and 
he obtained a good appointment in the same estab- 
lishment, as general servant, to wait at table, maJke 
beds {!) polish the floors and furniture, and over- 
look ^^ a small boy.^' For this he received wages 
to the amount of five hundred fi'ancs a year ; his 
wife^s amounted to three hundred; and in the 
course of three years they had saved two thousand, 
i. e. eighty pounds English. 

With this diminutive capital they returned to 
Varennes, and there succeeded in purchasing the 
house already mentioned in the Rue Grande. They 
expended nearly two hundred f5pancs more in fm*- 
nishing it; and here, he said, they lived and pros- 
pered through seven years, at the expiration of 
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whicli period lie had realized by labour (mostly in 
tlie cantonnier's department^ alias road-making and 
mending) and by farming (!), eight hundred francs; 
more than half of which he had laid out on an appa- 
ratus for brewing and distillation. It paid well^ he 
said, though he had to meet a yearly tax of ten 
francs levied on the still by the Excise OflBce, and 
eighteen by the Register of Patents. I asked him 
whether it was worth while to distil from rye, for 
brandy was cheap everywhere. He stated that rye 
was an early crop, coming off firequently in the first 
week of June ; and that, after sifting out the best 
of the grain for flour, he set apart the ^^ seconds '' 
to feed poultry, and made spirits out of the offal. 
When apples were very abundant, he made 
cider. 

I observed that he seemed to understand invest- 
ments well enough. What had he done with regard 
to the future of that little fellow I had met on the 
road, who had brought him the hot soup — ^his son ? 
He was one of the pupils at the Ecole Primaire 
(already described). He bought books for him; and 
altogether his learning cost ten francs in a year ! — 
about a moiety of his contributions to the Patent 
Office and Excise ! He said the lad got on remark- 
ably well j it was a main point to have hiTn well 
educated. No one could thrive in his country' 
being ^' un ignorant/' 
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I admit I have heard some of om* rustics remark 
that ^^ Laming was a foin thing V^ but there is not 
that eagerness for the children's welfare in this 
particular in England that we witness in France. 
I am still constrained to bribe some of my cottagers 
to do their duty therein. I have seen the same 
Woman rush into the road to pay sixpence to an 
Itahan image-hawker, for two plaister-of-Paris par- 
rots, tipped with a daub of red and green paint, 
who was detaining three children in-doors, regard- 
less that they might have received a week's school- 
ing for the same sum. In like manner they pay 
even a shilling for a firamed and glazed yellow, red, 
and blue representation of Daniel among the lions, 
or Joseph in a pit; the ignorant buyer being her- 
self unable to tell A jfrom B ; yet refusing to let her 
little ones attend any school. I would there were 
coercion and screw put on in cases like these. There 
are few more irritating. Social evil, indeed, which 
an enlightened Despotism could best deal with. 

^^ Well,'' said I, ^^I shall go and see your house 
and wife and son, before I go away. I am glad 
you turned to such good account all the money you 
earned in Paris. It is a city where men a^d women 
expend millions of iSuncs on mere rubbish, and 
have nothing to show for it in after years." 

" Ah ! ma foi ! oui ! we did, indeed, stint our- 
selves, but we had a grand object in view, and 
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it was to be only for a certain time; we suc- 
ceeded/^ 

I could not but admire this young man's spirit 
of persevering industriousness j and was glad to 
have fallen in with such a wayside economist. Of 
course I went to No. 37. As I wended my way 
thither, I pondered on the incident. ^^Strange,'' 
thought I, ^^ that this man, habited in a blue blouse 
and very coarse garments, who, even if he had not 
been seen breaking stones, would in England be 
taken for a butcher's man or some underhng in & 
stable-yard, should prove to be a land-owner, a free- 
hold house-owner, a brewer, a distiller; competent 
to manage the cultivation of grapes, wheat, and 
other grain, and to keep accounts and conduct all 
a housekeeper's business, in independence, — even in 
comfort ! He read, too, at night ; he was a diligent 
reader of the ^^ Art Journal," as I shall proceed to 
show. 

The house stood in a row. It was a roomy and 
commodious dwelling, twenty-six feet in length and 
thirteen in width; the ceiling, a nine-feet pitch. 
There were three rooms above ; one being a sleeping 
apartment. There was a bed at the further end of 
the lower room, which at present the father and child 
occupied, the mother being very unwell from 
bronchitis. 

She showed me the distillery and a well which 
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he had dug^ and to which a neighbouring plamber 
had annexed a Uft-pump. The fowls, consumers of 
the '^ seconds ^* of the rye, ran about in all direc- 
tions, and two fat pigs lay, happily contemplative, 
in the sty. The garden was not tidily kept, far 
from it; but there was no deficiency of produce, 
I suppose the hens and chickens did all the work 
of the rake. They mostly do. 

On a side table, not far from the bedstead, stood 
a pendule, that due qud non, in a Frenchman's 
opinion, of an ^^ appartement garni.'' She said 
they had paid five-and-thirty francs for it in Paris. 
Close to this was a hanging shelf on which I saw 
two volumes, handsomely bound and gilt, of the 
"Tragedies of Eacine;" two octavo volumes of 
essays on various subjects ; aud a series of numbers 
of the " Mus6e des Arts," and several other works 
of no ordinary class of reading, some of which they 
had purchased in Paris ; some from book-hawkers 
(colporteurs) who came round, at certain intervals, 
in the provinces. The wife told their story pretty 
much in the same way which had interested me so 
much when I conversed with her husband. She 
called him ^^ Gervais " — Gervais Mazet. He was 
four years her junior. 

I observed to her that she did not keep her oak 
floor boards clean and shining, as was the case in 
many a small cottage ; and she replied, saying, that 
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really at this particular season of the year — ^the 
heaviest in all the twelve months — she could only 
brighten up the boards or the stewpans on SaturdayB. 
The vines occupied her through so many hours 
daily; they required, just about now, to be tied up 
so carefully, lest the tendrils drooping on to the 
ground, should rot in damp — as rain had begun to 
fall after the long drought. And, then, the pigs 
required meal to be mixed with the swiU; and only 
a few minutes before my entrance she had drawn a 
batch of bread ; and she was well aware that when- 
ever she came in firom the field she brought quan- 
tities of clay, samples of the soil, on her shoes, and 
this was a ^^ horreur^' — a shocking defilement of any 
polished floor; and, moreover, I would remember 
how every housekeeper had, till within a few days 
past, been debarred the ordinary use of water. La 
pluie and la proprete (rain and tidiness) were com- 
ing at last, and with a welcome, too, itom all — men, 
cattle, gardens, and floors. 

The fatigue these good wives endure in assisting 
to cultivate their husbands' little territory, is hardly 
conceivable by those who have not hved for a season 
in the rural districts of France. They make jour- 
neys of a mile^s length threQ times a day, in the 
height of summer^s heat, iu autumnal rain, and in 
the midwinter's cold; and this, too, for a mere 
handful of produce. I met a woman between fifty 
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and sixty years of age, returning from her acre of 
land with an apron full of green clover for the feed- 
ing of four or five rabbits which were being fattened 
for Verdun market. 

^' And what, besides clover, do you grow there V^ 
said I. 

'^ A few carrots and turnips also." 

^^ Then why not draw your carrots, and give the 
rabbits the tops ?" 

^^ Because there are neither carrots nor turnips 
to be drawn ; the long drought has destroyed both." 

This was an illustration of the remarks in Chap- 
ter I. on the miserable precariousness of the peasant's 
subsistence as a proprietor of land. The wear and 
tear of shoe-leather must have infinitely exceeded 
the fee-simple of such a tenure; but the pride of 
proprietorship runs high, as the saying is, and would 
never permit an ^^ owner" to buy ^^ greens" in the 
town. This, indeed, would be impracticable in 
Varennes, except once a week in a smaU and rather 
scantily-supplied market. 

On my arrival at the Presbyt^re after these 
rambles in and about the town, I found my host 
waiting for me, agreeably to an arrangement which 
had almost escaped my memory, that we should go 
forth to pay a few visits. Almost all the elite reside 
in the haute ville; and into the upper town we 
^cordingly proceeded, passing Sauces door twice. 
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Oar first call was at the Doctor's. Fortnnatety 
he was at home ; and we were introduced to Madame 
and two children. I was not aware till we had 
entered the principal reception room that my 
acquaintance was a good musician. Ars Medica 
and Ars Musica are not often found in conjunction; 
but the Doctor was a violoncello player of consider- 
able eminence^ and had often occupied the place of 
honour in the Philharmonic Society's Concerts at 
Nanci. I prevailed on him to take down from the 
wall, where it was suspended, a very valuable instra- 
mentj and my companion, at the same time^ re- 
quested Madame B to accompany him on the 

pianoforte, which, he observed, she played on re- 
markably weU. This, too, was a superior instrument. 
The duet selected for our entertainment was arranged 
from a favourite melody by Mendelssohn, and I 
hesitated not to compliment Monsieur B— — on 
his admirable performance. Conversant with, violon- 
cello music and playing as I was, I could not but 
express my surprise at attainments to which few 
amateurs could lay claim. The bowing, the. tone 
and expression, and the ease with which he executed 
many passages of considerable difficulty, riveted my 
attention for a quarter of an hour. K there was 
aught to provoke criticism, I should have said he 
resorted too frequently to the '^ton tremblanf — 
that ^hiver, produced by very tight compression. 
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but prolonged sliakiiig, of the compressing finger, 
wliicli of late years lias become so prominent a 
feature in tbe artistical handling of stringed instru- 
ments, And, indeed, of organs also, many of wliicli 
are now, I believe, fitted with a stop wliicli produces 
tHs efiect. The first I heard was at Eheims ; the 
last was at St. Thomases Chapel, in Orchard Street, 
Portman Square. 

Dr. B.'s ^' harmonic'^ passages in alt. would 
have gained him credit at our own " Philharmonic.^' 
Madame did not keep good time ; but I saw she was 
diffident, and, but for the interest I evinced in her 
better half s performance and perfections, she pro- 
bably wished me at Jericho, as the saying is ; though 
nothing could exceed her politeness and goodnature, 
except, perhaps, the very singular peculiarity of her 
curtsey, which the Cure, who declared himself to be 
a very good judge (!), said bespoke a flexibility 
about the hips abnormal to the human race, and 
enabling the whole body to turn round and round 
like a frigate fitted with twin screws ! 

While the spiritual adviser was chatting with his 
pleasant parishioner, I accompanied her musical 
husband into his den of chemicals and curiosities, 
which might have formed the nucleus of an alche- 
mist's laboratory. There were specimens of myste- 
rious formations from the upper and under crust of 
the globe, from ocean caves and quicksands, from 

VOL. II. p 
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volcanoes and mines^ from water^ earthy and air; 
here a skull^ and there a tibia; above me a lizard^ 
below a petrified turtle ; horrors in pickle^ and mon« 
sters in spirits ; bones^ stones^ skins^ humps^ homs^ 
and ingredients for ^' the witches' cauldron,'* found 
place and favour here^ and^ perhaps^ appropriately; 
though their scientific owner must have added '^ aut 
mhumani '' to Terence's well-known ^' Humani nihil 
k me alienum puto." 

The Doctor showed me some splendid books. 
Among these was a magnificent copy of Bourgen's 
" Traits Complet de FAnatomie de I'Homme com- 
prenant La M^decine Operative/' in four parts — 
Descriptive, Chirurgical, General, and Philosophical 
Anatomy. The coloured plates, which were very 
numerous, exceeded anything of the kind I had 
ever seen — and I have handled most of the finest 
works of this descripjiion both in France, Germany, 
and England. For the two folios (Paris, 1852) 
he had paid £25 English money. 

He also showed me a very curious copy of Guy 
de Chauliac's ^^ Maitre en Chirurgie," who was the 
last of the fraternity or Guild of Barber- Surgeons in 
France, and became a very eminent practitioner at 
Montpelier, having ministered as Physician-in-chief 
to the ailments of Pope Clement the Sixth and 
Urban the Fifth. He wrote a History of the Plague, 
which in 1348 destroyed one-fourth of the human race. 
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Prom tlie pages of this very curious ifork — 
a considerable proportion of which is written in 
question and answer — I extracted two remarkable 
dicta of the learned leech. The first was to this 
eflfect :— 

'^ The cause of disease is a tendency, for the time 
being, in the human frame^ to oppose Nature, which 
immediately resents such a disposition to rebeV^ 

The other ran thus : — 

''We shall define disease by stating it to be a 
bad state of body, which is repugnant to its faculty 
of action, and affects it detrimentally in the discharge 
of its functions/' 

We had a little gossip about pharmacy in France. 
The practitioners in that country refrain, as much as 
possible, fi'Otn the exhibition of powerM medicine. 
Morphia, strychnine, aconite^ even my favourite, 
calomel^ are held in horror. The druggist will sell 
neither Colchicum, nor laudanum, nor mercury, nor 
croton oil, nor belladonna, without a notifica-. 
tion firom Some medical practitioner that the 
party presenting such a document is authorized* 
to apply for the medicine. Senna is admiois- 
tered xinder a disguise, and syrup of buck- 
thorn also I but jalap is shunned, and colocynth 
sparingly used.* 

* I ehould add that the Yarennes drug^st had nerer eyen heard' 
of tincture of rhubaiK 
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When at an early period of my visit the Cnr^, 
seeing me under the influence of diarrhoea, pro- 
posed to prescribe for me, he gave me a volume 
of Gril Bias to read! He had turned down the 
page where Dr. Sangrado enjoins the exclusive 
use of water, flavoured with sage, veronica, rose- 
mary, and wild poppies; leaving these ingre- 
dients to act as they might. I said they were 
all herb-doctors (priests, nuns, and apothecaries) 
together. 

'' How have the sisters of the Hospice done you 
so much good even already ?'' asked he. 

'' In all probability they mixed up a little opium, 
chalk, cardamums, and tincture of rhubarb." 

''A few ounces of dried orange flowers and 
some grains of red poppy seed steeped in hot water : 
and you wiU have nothing else out of their pharmacy, 
think what you will. If you lived among us from 
year to year, you would learn the wonderftd effects 
of that simple.'* 

The Doctor entirely coincided with this mode 
of treatment. Had I been in possession at that 
time of my present knowledge, I would have en- 
lightened him in turn on another matter well worth 
being informed about. How to cure dysentery in 
the course of six hours : '^ Administer three grains 
of Dover's Powders every hour." It was a grand 
success when all else failed in Australia. 
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The gains of these intelligent, kindly-disposed 
men must be very insignificant compared with 
those of their brethren in the noble art, chez n(m$. 
Their charges for medicine are very low ; the fee for 
a visit is but five francs, and yet their treatment is 
gentle, their advice sound and decisive, and the 
potions they send are, for the most part, agreeable 
rather than otherwise to the taste ; '' beguiling the 
thing it is by seeming otherwise'' — ^an ingenious 
expedient for winning popularity in many positions 
external to sick men's rooms, and far, far away 
from the College of Physicians, Apothecaries' Hall, 
or any other repertorium in aid of poor humanity. 
Their prescription for Gout is charming in its sim- 
plicity — " Eecipe Patientiam !" with the addition of 
abstinence almost tantamount to starvation. Here 
they are under a misconception altogether. This 
abominable malady is closely connected with de- 
rangement in the action of that most important 
viscus, the liver, and of the digestive organs gene- 
rally, and yields to the identical remedies which 
regular practice exhibits in all cases of dyspeptic 
aflfection. My French acquaintance, the Phil- 
harmonic Doctor, will not lightly forget the ex- 
pression of my opinion on this point, but I was 
given to understand that Gout is far from prevalent 
in his country. The nation cannot drink strong 
beer, and they mix their wine freely with water; 
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they are^ moreover^ light-hearted^ and soon cast off 
all worry and care ; which drcmnstance^ in itself^ is 
potent in preservings not only States, but stomachs, 
in order 1 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Mt departure being near at hand, and myself, like 
uSJneas, "jam certns eundi/* I availed myself of 
fair weather and leisure to complete all the visits of 
courtesy yet due ; and we called once more at the 
house of M. de Ptefontaine, the name of whose 
kinsman has already been introduced in an incident 
of very interesting character in Chapter YII. This 
is the handsomest residence in Yarennes : a very 
pleasing picture of a French gentleman's home, and 
aflfording just that insight into the domestic life of 
a well-ordered femily on the Continent which a 
roving Enghshman may endeavour, but rarely is 
fortunate enough, to obtain. The interior presented 
the happiest combination of ornamental elegance 
and tasteful plainness; and, most rare, there was 
comfort also. The suites of apartments on the 
ground-floor were on a grand scale; and the corri- 
dors led off into oflBlces, some of which were as 
capacious as a three-bayed bam. One or two of 
these were stored with articles of only occasional 
use^ which, when we need them not, are of alliu* 
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cumbrances tlie most awkward to deal with, such as 
sedan chairs, shower arid slipper baths, folding 
screens, large stoves and fifty feet length of pipe, 
and similar provision against winter and rough wea- 
ther. In one of these roomy dep6ts, most enviable 
on every country gentleman's premises, were long 
and short ladders, fire-engines, and several hydrau- 
lic machines for extensive watering (to help the 
vines, probably in extreme drought), together 
with targets and a quantity of trellis-work. Few 
of our country-houses enjoy the advantage of 
such outbuildings. Abroad, they are unsparingly 
annexed to the mansion; land being a hun- 
dred and twenty per cent, less valuable than in 
our country, and rates upon brickwork and con- 
venience being proportionately light and inop- 
pressive. 

It was a luxury indeed to pace the smooth '' weed- 
less^' walks of the beautiful gardens overlooking the 
valley of the Aire. The fruit, of almost countless 
variety, was the finest I ever saw growing in France. 
My attention was chiefly drawn to the standard trees, 
which were under cultivation on the system intro- 
duced so successfully by Chopin, of Bar sur Ornain. 
It is to draw the boughs continually upwards, to 
confine these with ligatures, as we do by lettuces, 
and to lop the branches when grown to the length 
of eight feet, so as to permit them to be trained 
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towards the top of the stem^ and cause the tree to 
resemble a poplar rather than a pear or an apple- 
tree. This training is eflfected by strong cords, which 
are not loosed till the young and tender wood has 
manifestly adopted the perpendicular growth. The 
sap courses freely throughout the tree, which is 
pruned most scientifically ; the gardener's care being 
to check superfluous wood, and to make every single 
bough bear fine fruit. I saw nectarines (a rare fruit 
in Prance), peaches (the conmionest in that country), 
pears and apples, Orleans and gage plums growing 
in this manner ; and more delicious of their kind I 
never ate. This is the very reverse of Hoolbrenck's 
new notion, as illustrated in M. Jacqueson's grounds, 
which all travellers ought to visit in sunmier or Sep- 
tember, at Chalons. In the all-important depart- 
ment of vine growth, this ingenious arboriculturist 
bends down, in March, one or two shoots of the pre- 
ceding year upon each stock, so as to lie below the 
horizontal at an angle of 112% counted from the ver- 
tical. All the other shoots are pruned away. In 
conseqhence of this inclination the sap lingers under 
the bark, and favours the development of a great 
number of buds, which, in due time, become braiiches 
laden with grapes. On the other hand, the sap 
produces at the base of the inclined branch a vigo- 
rous shoot, which springs up vertically, and will, in 
the following year, replace the fruit branch. When 
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seyeral bads appear on the stem^ wliich^ in the pre- 
ceding year^ produced the shoolf laden with grapes^ 
the weaker ones are removed^ and that only which 
appears most vigorous is preserved. There is strictly 
scientific economy in this process, for it eSecAiusSij 
prevents exhaustion of the stock, and in the fol« 
lowing autumn a long and vigorous shoot is oh* 
tained, which replaces the other. It is a plan which 
may be carried out with all fruit-trees, though as 
the pear, plum, and apple-trees produce &ait on the 
old branches, those which bore fruit in the preceding 
year cannot be suppressed. The bending' of fruit 
branches on the pear and apple-tree has. prodnced 
wonderful results in the Ch^ons gardens, wh^re 
young trees (pears) only two years old, were dis- 
playing, last August, an abundance of splendid fruit. 
In trees that are slow in production, as is but too 
often the case, unluckily, in many, if not in most 
of our northern, and middle, and eastern counties 
(excepting in the favoured Isle of Thanet), where the 
climate is keener and the soil colder than in the 
Southern, or on the Continent, this bending down 
of the fruit branches would be found a most usefril 
expedient. To the shoots which would only yield 
wood, it gives time for transformation into fruit 
branches, in th6 course of one year ; and it favours 
the production of fruitful shoots, even on the old 
branches and bark. 
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Probably, iihese processes are already well ua^ 
derstood and adopted in Germany, and in Guernsey 
and Jersey, whence come the pound-weight pears 
that were offered to me last autumn at the price of 
twelve guineas the dozen ! They wiU in due time 
supersede all the present modes of improving the 
growths in England at large, where we rarely 
obtain a crop oftener than once in three years, and 
are doomed to imagine what ndgM be gathered and 
enjoyed, if aU the splendid blossom of spring were 
to be followed up with a correspondent display of 
summer or autumn fruit. 

From the terrace, afber lunching on a cornucopia 
of peaches, and greengages, and aiguebeUes, we 
passed into the kitchen garden, and saw everything 
that ought to be there seen, in abundant and thriving 
growth — one plant excepted, namely, the celery, 
which was only half trenched, and being thus kept 
from bleaching, would never, as I warned the gar- 
dener, come up white. The indifference of aU the 
foreigners on this point has always surprised and 
annoyed me. I ought, however, to except the 
ItaHans, who exhibit the finesjb celeiy and artichokes 
that are to be met with between Calais and Cairo* 
Our growth surpasses all 1 

From the kitchen garden to the kitchen— one 
that would have commended itself to the abbots of 
Bolton or of Glastonbury. l-r-It wa& a perfect labors- 
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tory, a repertorinm or mnserun of jadiciously-pro- 
portioned pans, and in everj way serviceable pots, 
of caldrons that might have supplied soup for a 
captain^s guard, or a basin of potage ^' for one'^ — 
there being at least twelve gradations in scale ; among 
which were ranged fishkettles, from figure I. to X. ; 
and fiyingpans, gridirons, and colanders, inter- 
mixed with salamanders and wafer-tongs, to an extent 
of nearly five yards' length of shelves. Opposite to 
these, in almost as ingenious and brilliant an order 
and array of exhibition as that of our ancient armonr 
in the Tower of London, were displayed a perfect 
galaxy of copper and brass stewpans, before which 
a fasting man, with even slender faculties of ima- 
gination, might sit and conjure up to his mind's 
eye a phantasmagoria of entries and hors d'oeuvres, 
the very lightest relish of any two of which were 
ample to meet the needs and notions of a dainty, 
delicate, or decaying consumer. Compared with 
this mo^el, Victor Hugo's '' Vraie Cuisine" (Chap. 
IV.) was a mere scullery. I counted twenty-five 
copper moulds and forty casseroles. Had Ude him- 
self, or BeauviUiers, designed the apparatus that 
iere met my sight, in metal, wood and crockery, 
combining shapes and contrivances of seemingly 
inexhaustible ingenuiiy for responding to menus of 
the most delightful suggestions, the provision for 
three, recherches courses could not have been more 
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complete. All the little mortars and forcing cylin- 
ders for '' farce ^^ and '^ godiveau/* and all the jars and 
glass-stoppered bottles for aromatic relishes to give 
the final gusto to pie or p&t^, or to the c6telette st la 
Soubise, or k la surprise, were classified, and labelled, 
and set out ready for action. There were, even, arrange- 
ments for roastmg at an immense grate constructed 
after the English fashion ; and this, of itself, suffi- 
ciently intimates the carefulness with which M. de 
Prefontaine, whose countrymen never roast, had pro- 
vided for all the requisitions of '' an elegant table." 
I learned, however, that the large chimney flue was 
seldom swept, and thai; entertainments in the Place 
Verte were few and far between. Possibly, the last 
generation had used hospitality and all these won- 
der-working utensils with too lavish goodwill, and 
left them in dtu, as we beheld them, to deprecate 
gluttony, and subserve all the ends of economy and 
sound health. It was but a beautiful vision," — the 
bare imagination of a feast;'' and we made off, 
rejoicing in good digestion and unsated appetites. 

My host then went to call upon Madame M , 

the occupant of a vast mansion and grounds for- 
merly belonging to General Eadet, who was sent by 
Napoleon I. to Eome, summoning Pope Pius VII. 
to Paris. Here, also, the apartments were splendid : 
the gardens and grounds on an extensive scale ; all 
in the highest conceivable perfection of culture. 
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Two of the walls were four hundred feet long, 
covered with varieties of the finest firoit in Europe. 
I observed an ornamental coping of slate fixed on 
the top of these walls at an angle of 35**^ for the 
purpose of securing the tree from rain. It projected 
two feet forward, and, by a slight declension, the 
extreme downward edge, grooved so as to act as a 
water-shoot, carried the rain, whenever it fell, to 
the further extremity of the wall, where it descended 
into a capacious tank. This was also a protection 
from frost, especially the earfy morning frost of the 
first week or fortnight of May, so frequently fatal to 
our English crops, and which I understood to be as 
much dreaded in the north of France as here. 
Considering the general equableness of the French 
climate, especially in the Champenoisj these de- 
fences and preventives seemed to indicate the 
absolute necessity laid on us iq Great Britain of 
setting up such provision against the chance of 
losing the exposed crops, whenever protection is 
feasible. The protecting slates, I was assured, wiare 
sufficient to ward off the mischief, by their being 
interposed between the dew — the freezing or 
blighting dew — and the outspread boughs and fruit. 
The process of softening the white portion of 
asparagus plants, as they rise from the bed, has 
been successfiilly tried in these large gardens. 
Nothing is simpler. Just after the first three 
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inches are above ground^ all that is wanted is a 
wine-bottle^ the bottom of which has been dexter- 
ously struck off. The mutilated bottle must then 
be covered with a coating of whitewash, which is to 
exclude the action of the sun^s rays, and is to be 
placed over the shoot, and pressed firmly downward 
into the earth. The shoot will begin to rise, as if 
seeking to enter the neck of the bottle. By the 
time that the tip of the plant has thus begun to 
enter the neck, the part which, but for the bottle 
confining it, would have grown up white, assumes a 
pale green tint ; and the vegetable should then be 
cut from the bed. It will be found a green, soft, 
edible stem, nine inches long, resembling what we 
call the Battersea asparagus, eatable throughout its 
length. It has been perfectionated, in fact, under a 
glass crinoline ! 

It would be singular if one could spend half an 
hour in a French kitchen-garden, and not gain a 
few hints. It is a field of patient experiment, and 
though not always neatly kept, exhibits many an 
ingenious expedient. 

We next beat up M. Gteorges^ quarters. The 
name of his father and family figures interestingly 
in Chap, v., VI., and VH. (Vol. I.) ; and I should 
have revived some of the memories of 1791, but for 
the reception room being already thronged with 
visitors, whose conversation became more and more 
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animated as my companion chimed in^ and informed 
the company of his having a live Englishman in the 
house, yet one who, by this time, was as much at 
home in Varennes as they themselves. The elder son 
brought out of a back parlour two octavo volumes, 
almost falling to pieces, so thoroughly had they 
been read, and so mercilessly '' thumbed/' Great 
was my astonishment, equally great my delight, to 
discover them to be " Pickwick^^ and ^^ Nicholas 
Nickleby,'^ in English. This young man and one 
of his sisters had perfected their studies in oiir 
language, and declared that no work of fiction 
ever published in France had approached the tmth- 
ftilness of these delineations of character. I was 
requested to read a portion of ^^ Pickwick/' and 
another of ^' Nickleby,^' which I had heard the 
illustrious author himself deliver at St. James's 
Hall ; and it was very evident that, had I remained 
in Varennes, M. Georges would have made a Hall of 
his pretty mansion, and besought me to finish, after 
the same fashion, a complete series of these read- 
ings, so as to originate a fresh course of English 
study in his sociable family circle and their inti- 
mates : '^ For,'' said they, '^ we must, every one of us, 
as weU as Leonard and Clementine, learn to read 
^ Dicconne' in his native tongue/' 

Carole Magne ! Charlemagne of the Periodical 
Press ! This is, indeed, fame. 
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The last day of my brief sojourn in the Httle 
toYm whose eventful history has been the nucleus of 
whatever grave or gay matter may have awakened 
any interest in these pages, was spent, for the most 
part, among those parties who had welcomed me 
cordially from the first moment, and by their genial 
good nature and friendliness set up many pleasant 
memories, and reminded me how the whole world 
may be made kin. 

A graciously-expressed message, among several 
from other quarters, reached me from the Hospice de > 
St. Antoine, where I was invited to receive the 
adieux of the sisters. I was received in what might 
facetiously have been called ^ otate,' in the chief 
'Parloir,' where I found six of these devout and 
excellent women, drawn up in line j the Superieure 
at their head. They w«re radiant in their white" 
and black habiliments, coifs, and rosaries, as if on a 
f(§te day, and on my entry made a low reverence ; 
the last-mentioned gentle and venerable sister in 
Christ beginning to speak — ^to the effect that they 
had been far too sensible of all the feelings of 
respect and sincere goodwill testified by my frequent 
visits, and by the interest I had manifested in their 
ways of life and avocations, to permit me to quit the 
place without receiving from them this personal 
acknowledgment; that they had not only been 
encouraged and comforted by every expression of 

VOL. II. Q ^ 
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my kind approval of their daily endeavours to 
devote their energies to the cause of eternal good, 
but begged to assure me that they had gained many 
serviceable hints &om the candid observations I had 
been pleased to make on their system of education; 
and they hoped that, if I ever sboxtld revisit 
Yarennes, I should find all my advice and remaika 
had been faithfiilly remembered. They also wished 
to speak in the name and behalf of the pupils, all rf 
whom, and I was aware they were namerous, had 
expressed their delight in having been deemed 
worthy of so many hours of my^ attention, and of 
such careful questioning on subjects in which 
both the querist and respondent felt equal con- 
cern. 

Sheaddedmore which I need not here insert; but 
in order toexhibit a faithftd pictureof the simplicity of 
character and happiness of disposition characterizing 
the pure and saintly life of the nun, careful to 
maintain good works, unspotted from the world, I 
here append two letters from Soeur Clotilde, vhich 
will do her no discredit as the present century 
draws to a close, either as a special correspondent or 
a consistent devote : — 
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'' J. M. J. Vaeennbs, Aoui 31, 1863. 

'^MoNSiBTJB, — ^Monsieur le Cm^ a eu la bonte de 
me communiqner votre bonne et affectuense lettre. Je 
snis vraiment tr^s flattie du bon souvenir que vous me 
gardez, et de la bonne opinion que vous avez con9ue 
de toutes les soeurs de la communaut6. Nous, 
aussi, nous n^oublierons point Monsieur M., qui a 
su si bien nous encourager en nous faisant ses 
bonnes visites au Pensionnat et aux classes. Nos 
, enfans fiirent enchant6es des questioiis que vous 
leur avez faites avec tant de precision et de clart^, 
qu^elles me chargent de vous en t6moigner leur 
reconnaissance et de vous dire qu^elles n^oublieront 
jamais le bon milord d'Angleterre. Veuillez, 
Monsieur, je vous prie, agreer nos bon remerci- 
mens, et ne point nous oublier aupr^s de Madame 
votre Spouse que nous aurions 6t^ charmees de 
connaitre, et dont M. le Cure, qui sait l^appr^cier, 
se comptait sans cesse, k confirmer vos excellentes 
paroles. 

'^ Daignez, Monsieur, je vous prie, recevoip 
de toute la Communaute et de moi en particulier 
Pexpression de notre reconnaissance et de notre 
profond respect. 

" SfflUB Clotildb." 
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'M. M. J. Vabennbb, Becemhre 23, 1863. 

"M0N8IBUB, — ^Aprds avoir lules excellens souhaits 
que vous m^adressez, et dont je vous remercie, j^ai 
pris la carte pour vous faire une visite an bord de la 
mer, et pour vous admirer dans votre seigneurie! 
Je crois v^ritablement que vous n^avez pas mal 
choisi votre residence !* 

'^ O^est done dans ce charmant manoir que je 
vous prie d^agr6er les voeux que je forme pour votre 

bonheur, surtbut pour votre Convbesion Je 

ne d^sesp^re pas; vous avez emport^ tme Sarnie 
dans votre calepin If Prenez garde ! !Eille pourra 
bien, quelque beau jour, vous souffler en Poreille que 
vous n^etes pas de honne foi ! 

"Treves de ces railleries! c^est pour vous 
smuser un instant. 

'^ Vous me demandez, cber Monsieur, ce que sig- 
nifient J. M. J. places en t^te de chacune de nos 
lettres ? C^est pour nous rappeler que nous sommes 
consacr6es &. la sainte famille de Jesus, Marie, et 
Josepb. C^est notre Gloire, ce sent nos titres, ce 

* I had apprized her of my having taken, for the winter season, 
a Manor house on our southern coast opposite to Honfleurand the 
mouth of the Seine. 

t This refers to my placing in the leaves of my note-book 
(calepin) an engraved portrait of Liduvine Barre, an aped Head 
of the house of St. Charles Barromeo, at Karci, who died some 
years since, in the odour of sanctity. 
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Bont nos armes I Yoila ponrqnoi nous les pla9oiiB 
si Iiaat ! 

^' Quant a la petite guerre,* du mois d^Aout, 
il n'en est plus question : vous-m^me avez ete 
temoin de la Paix Signee ! 

'^ Vous etes malin I . . . . Je suis, et serai tou- 
jours la memo dans ma classe : devouee, et cherchant 
a complaire aux parens ; mais chaque saison a ses 
ouvrages ; comme chaque saison a ses fleurs : Nous 
voila a coudre chemises, camisoles, k raccommoder, 
faire des mitames, des chales, ^caches-nez,* etc., bro- 
deries, etc. Je ne comte pas comme travail d^agr6- 
ment ce qui est necessaire et a qui tient chaud. . • 
Du reste, nous travaillons peu : il fait si noir. 

^^ Nos enfans sont sensibles au bon souvenir de 
Monsieur M. et me chargent de lui oflFrir leurs 
hommages les plus respectueux, 

^' Madame La Superieure et toutes les Religieuses 
de la Communaute ont agree bien volontiers vos 
bons souvenirs. EUes se joignent ^ moi pour vous 
prior de recevoir avec leurs voeux les plus sinceres 
leurs respects et compHmens. 

^^ Nous reverrons nous jamais ! Ecoutez I Quand 
vous fondrez un Hospice, vous me demanderez pour 
soigner les malades — mais je ne sais pas PAnglais I 
Agreez, je vous prie. Monsieur, les souhaits cordials 

* This alludes to the sharp discussion which arose out of my 
remarks condemnatorj of so much fancy needlework. 
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de toutes mes compagnes. Elles se souviennent de 
tous vos bons conseils et actes de bienveillance, et 
croyez toujours, toujours, aux Bentimens diatingu^s 
de celle qui se dit 

^^ Votre respectueuse, 

"S(EUB Clotildb Eichieb/^ 

The writer of the above is a representative of 
the worthiest class of women in France. The 
fellow-workers of whom she speaks, like-minded 
with herself, are sensible and quiet Christians, re- 
quiring not to be amused (and incapable of being 
dazzled) by the shows or trickeries of ecclesiastical 
fanaticism ; and the earthly pastor to whom they 
are laudably desirous of commending themselves 
and their interesting charge is far too enlightened 
and upright a witness to their blameless lives, to 
encourage the slightest approach to that bigotry 
which but too often tinges the seclusion of the 
Catholic fold. My host described them to m6, before 
I crossed the threshold of their home, as a sister- 
hood of intellectual, clever, rational, and weU^ 
persuaded believers, exempt from the ignorant and 
credulous fancies which so generally render convents 
a reproach to the Parti Pr^tre, and bring zeal and 
devotion into contempt. 

From all I could observe, I should be inclined to 
think the writer of these two letters a far more likely 
subject to embrace Protestantism than to adopt new 
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and ill-foimded articles of faith in her own church, 
or to persevere in error, if that error could but be 
made apparent, and its refutation, beyond appeal. 
The general ignorance, however, of our language 
constitutes the wprst impediment this class of pro- 
fessed Christians . have to encounter in the earhest 
inquiry after truth. I have not yet fallen in with 
any French publication that seemed likely to shake 
reliance on Eomish faith ; and the nun well knew 
that it was only in the spirit of good-natured raillery 
she could mention the word '^ Conversion *^ to me. 
So, in the drill-serjeanVs phrase, we are as we were — 
pilgrims, it is to be hoped, on the same narrow road. 

^'The little war ^^ respecting fancy work was, as 
she reminds me, concluded before I left the town. 
The contention, while it lasted, was sharp ; but my 
host was in the right throughout, and adverted in 
strong terms to what he had seen in England, where 
plain work was insisted upon j ^^ and yet,'^ said he, 
'^the labouring class, even there, are far better able, 
with their good wages, to pay seamstresses than 
even the two grades immediately above the rank of 
labourers here are.'^ 

I suggested the advisableness of his urging the 
proper course, in domiciliary visits j I felt sure the 
parents would soon concur with his views, and co- 
operate in introducing a thorough reform in the 
needlework. He said this would be beneath the 
dignity of his position. The matter under discus- 
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animated as my companion cliimed in^ and informed 
the cjompany of his having a live EngUshman in the 
house, yet one who, by this time, was as much at 
home in Varennes as they themselves. The elder son 
brought out of a back parlour two octavo volumes, 
almost falling to pieces, so thoroughly had they 
been read, and so mercilessly '^ thumbed/^ Great 
was my astonishment, equally great my delight, to 
discover them to be ^'PickwicV^ and "Nicholas 
Nickleby,^^ in English. This young man and one 
of his sisters had perfected their studies in our 
language, and declared that no work of fiction 
ever published in France had approached the truth- 
fiilness of these delineations of character. I was 
requested to read a portion of "Pickwick,*^ and 
another of "Nickleby,^' which I had heard the 
illustrious author himself deliver at St. James's 
Hall ; and it was very evident that, had I remained 
in Varennes, M. Georges would have made a Hall of 
his pretty mansion, and besought me to finish, after 
the same fashion, a complete series of these read- 
ings, so as to originate a fresh course of English 
study in his sociable family circle and their inti- 
mates : " For,^' said they, " we must, every one of us, 
as well as Leonard and Clementine, learn to read 
' Dicconne' in his native tongue.^^ 

Carole Magne ! Charlemagne of the Periodical 
Press I This is, indeed, fame. 
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''J. M. J. Vaeennbs, Aout 31, 1863. 

'' MoNSiBTJB, — ^Monsieur le Cnr^ a eu la bonte de 
me communiqner votre bonne et affectuense lettre. Je 
snis vraiment tr^s flattie du bon souvenir que vous me 
gardez, et de la bonne opinion que vous avez con9ue 
de toutes les soeurs de la communaut6. Nous, 
aussi, nous n^oublierons point Monsieur M., qui a 
su si bien nous encourager en nous faisant ses 
bonnes visites au Pensionnat et aux classes, Kos 
, enfans fiirent enchant6es des questions que vous 
leur avez faites avec tant de precision et de clart^, 
qu'elles me chargent de vous en t6moigner leur 
reconnaissance et de vous dire qu'elles n^oublieront 
jamais le bon milord d^Angleterre. Veuillez, 
Monsieur, je vous prie, agreer nos bon remerci- 
mens, et ne point nous oublier aupr^s de Madame 
votre Spouse que nous aurions 6iA cbarmees de 
connaitre, et dont M. le Cur6, qui sait l^appr^cier, 
se comptait sans cesse, k confirmer vos exceUentes 
paroles, 

^'Daignez, Monsieur, je vous prie, recevoir 
de toute la Communaute et de moi en particulier 
Texpression de notre reconnaissance et de notre 
profond respect, 

" SfflUB Clotildb." 
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imity to the House of God, and whose simple habiis, 
with which there are none of the distracting claiiiis 
and cares of married life to interfere, favour all such 
approach, and permit him to attend to every call. He 
is, so to speak, adstrictus templo; a priest to the 
temple. He is not a cultivator of land, nor a magis- 
trate, nor a fancier of horses, nor the driver of his 
carriage ; neither a farmer, a great g-eologist, nor 
an amateur sketcher nor photographer ; lie shoots 
not, hunts not, fishes not, rides not : no cricketer 
or toxopWlite, nor a lecturer or a reader at institutes. 
He enters not theatres, ball-rooms, or concert- 
rooms; be his voice ever so good, he sings in 
church only ; or chants in solemn procession. So 
defined is his position, and so restricted are his few 
amusements, that he cannot fiU up his leisure in any 
one of those pursuits external to the sacerdotal 
office which we are encouraged to beflieve to be in 
no respect inconsistent with a place of all-imporfcant 
trust and a sphere of unimpeachable usefulness, in 
which we may use the world, if we oibuse it not ; and 
evince, by occasional participation in innocent diver- 
sions and pursuits, how compatible the rational 
enjoyment of them may be with vital religion and 
the teaching of Christian truth. 

But here the whole status of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood asserts its distinctive dignity, and re- 
minds us of the utter iucompatibility of such freedom 
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Bont nos armes I Voila pourquoi nous les pla9onB 
si Iiaut ! • 

''Quant a la petite guerre,* du mois d^Aout, 
il n'en est plus question : vous-m^me avez ^t6 
temoin de la Paix Signee ! 

" Vous etes malin I . . . . Je suis, et serai tou- 
jours la meme dans ma classe : devouee, et cherchant 
^ complaire aux parens ; mais chaque saison a sea 
ouvrages j comme chaque saison a ses fleurs : Nous 
voila a coudre chemises, camisoles, k raccommoder, 
faire des mitames, des chales, 'caches-nez,' etc., bro- 
deries, etc. Je ne comte pas comme travail d^agr6- 
ment ce qui est necessaire et h, qui tient chaud. • . 
Du reste, nous travaillons pen : il fait si noir. 

'' Nos enfans sont sensibles au bon souvenir de 
Monsieur M. et me chargent de lui oflFrir leurs 
hommages les plus respectueux. 

'' Madame La Superieure et toutes les Religieuses 
de la Communaute ont agre6 bien volontiers vos 
bons souvenirs. EUes se joignent ^ moi pour vous 
prior de recevoir avec leurs voeux les plus sinceres 
leurs respects et complimens. 

'' Nous reverrons nous jamais ! Ecoutez ! Quand 
vous fondrez un Hospice, vous me demanderez pour 
soigner les malades — mais je ne sais pas PAnglais 1 
Agreez, je vous prie. Monsieur, les souhaits cordials 

* This alludes to the sharp discussion which arose out of my 
remarks condemnatory of so much fancy needlework. 
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"fT. M. J. Vaeennbs, Decemhre 23, 1868. 

'^MoNSiBUB, — ^Apr^s avoir lu lea excellens souliaits 
que vous m^adressez, et dont je vous remercie, j'ai 
pris la carte pour vous faire une visite au bord de la 
mer, et pour vous admirer dans votre seigneurie ! 
Je crois v^ritablement que vous n^avez pas mal 
choisi votre residence !* 

^^ O^est done dans ce charmant manoir que je 
vous prie d^agr^er les voeux que je forme pour votre 

bonheur, surtbut pour votre Conversion Je 

ne desesp^re pas; vous avez emporte une Sainte 
dans votre calepin If Prenez garde ! Elle pourra 
bien, quelque beau jour, vous souffler en Poreille que 
vous n^etes pas de honne foi ! 

^'Tr^ves de ces railleries! c^est pour vous 
smuser un instant. 

'^ Vous me demandez, cber Monsieur, ce que sig- 
nifient J. M. J. places en t^te de chacune de nos 
lettres ? C^est pour nous rappeler que nous sommes 
consacr6es &, la sainte famille de Jesus, Marie, et 
Joseph. C^est notre Gloire, ce sent nos titres, ce 

* I had apprized her of my having taken, for the winter season, 
a Manor house on our southern coast opposite to Honfleurand the 
mouth of the Seine. 

t This refers to my placing in the leaves of my note-book 
(calepin) an engraved portrait of Liduvine Barre, an aged Head 
of the house of St. Charles Barromeo, at Kar.ci, who died some 
years since, in the odour of sanctity. 
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experiences. We can die in our beds without con- 
fessors; and no crucifixes are needed to fix oiir 
hopes upon the Cross. The parochial system abroad 
is also widely difierent. Parishes there are regulated 
rather by the code of Governmental law than by 
decrees of self-management; and this demands 
neither Vestry Boards nor Clerical Chairmanship, 
The routine of legal enactment from head-quarters, 
and of municipal authority, takes its quiet course 
irrespectively of the spiritual head of the town or vil- 
lage ; however profound be the respect attaching to 
his name ; however wide and powerful the influence 
of his ascendancy as a spiritual adviser, a loyal 
subject, and a good citizen. 

The attachment manifested to the modem clergy 
of France, in the present day, where the sanctity 
of their profession is upheld by the whole tenor of 
a blameless life, would throw around them the shield 
of protection against all assailants, and hold them 
harmless in the hour of danger and dismay, because 
they have been found faithful — faithful in the few 
things allotted to their earthly subsistence; and 
merciftil, not only after, but beyond, their power, in 
diligently giving of that little ; for their charity ia 
great ; and, as has been shown, they are foremost 
in endeavouring to extend education among the 
poor. Their predecessors in the last century cared 
for none of these things, and suffered accordingly. 
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The actual pastors feed the flock — ^themselyes ill- 
fed, indeed — and conciliate all the good- will their 
unwise brethren lost ; and will never want friends in 
the day of political danger or necessity, come whal; 
disasters will. They set on foot much undeniable 
good ; they arrest gross, but remediable evil ; and 
no village, no town, can go very far in offence 
where — as I testified quite sufficiently in Varennes, 
— ^the mention of Monsieur le Cur6 is a word of 
decisive influence, and his monitions are a check on 
folly and excess. 

The proofs were neither few nor unimpressive of 
my worthy host^s being held in enviable esteem and 
honour on the scene of his duties. The conversa- 
tions we held on our vocation were grave, and 
fraternally Christian. On view of our Church, onr 
clergy, and our ways of life, as stewards of the 
mysteries, and ambassadors for Christ, he expressed 
a belief that too much was lefb to chance in the 
laying on of hands at Ordination, considering how 
brief a period intervened between graduating at the 
University and taking irrevocable orders in the 
Church. There was no seed-plot, he said, for the 
rearing of choice plants, to be set out in that vast 
garden; tares were only too likely to spring up, 
even in the soil for which the sowers had, at vast 
cost, purchased the best of seed. Many, only too 
many, of our deacons, rushing at the age of twenty- 
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two into the vineyard, were likely to find the work 
unsuitable to their talents, and irreconcilable with 
their tastes. We had no institution corresponding 
with the Romanists^ Seminaire.* The course of 
training in that preparatory house of discipline 
enabled a young man, in less than three years, to 
reach a salutary conviction. The instructors who 
took him in hand during that period were sedulous 
in pointing out to him aD. and everything that a 
man between the age of twenty-one and twenty- 
four might, without any impeachment of his moral 
principles or right reason, regard with aversion, 
doubt, and distrust. They addressed their efforts, 
in fact, the rather to prevent vmfit persons entering 
the ministry, than to cultivate the endowment oifii 
candidates, whose minds evidently inclined towards 
the work they would have to perform, and manifested 
no dislike or dread of the deprivations, austerities, 
and sacrifices to which the requirements of the 
sacerdotal office would subject them. 

The principle laid down before all these young 
men, at first entering, was that of the self-denial of 
a whole life; to forsake all, and follow Christ — a 
demand before which many quailed; and, after due 
reflection, these went their way, convinced, and 
honestly, too, that neither by nature or disposition, 
temperament, or taste, were they qualified to prac- 
* Here my friend was in error. 
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tice incessant self-denial themselves, or to enforce 
the law of obedience and practical holiness on others. 
And the result of this pause, before the irrevocable 
step should be taken, was this — that men entered 
the ranks of the priesthood with a well-founded 
belief, that by Divine grace they should feel the 
burden light and the labour congenial. 

As a means of subsistence it was beneath con- 
tempt; none could forsake the world and all the 
chances of competence, if not of eventual opulence, in 
favour of the emoluments derivable from the State 
— ^that most niggardly paymaster of the Church — the 
prizes in which were in nubibus, and vastly dispropor- 
tionate to the numerical extent of qualified recipients. 

The Bishops, therefore, behoved that the candi- 
dates for Ordination came up, not only duly pre- 
pared, but mentally, morally, physically fit to receive 
that Sacrament, and to do the work energetically and 
gladly, even to the last. ''You teU me,^^ he said, ''that 
in England a young man fi'equently enters the Church 
at the interval of a year only after leaving college. 
This cannot be right ; it is injurious to the Church ; 
and equally so to himself. It is an error in judgment ; 
it must work disadvantageously.^' 

I observed, in reply to this, that there was not 
all the rashness he denounced, in the comparatively 
rapid transition from the examination schools of the 
Universities into the clerical order. It was a point 
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certainly, admitting of two distinct and weighty 
considerations, if not doubts. But, it was to be re- 
membered that young men whose parents or guar- 
dians sent them to college, intimated, for the most 
part, to the young students that they were to go 
through the academical course with a view to Ordi- 
nation; that these youths, accordingly, were sup- 
posed to be keeping twelve or thirteen terms in a 
state of anticipation of the clerical life; and that 
the taking of a degree at the completion of the 
prescribed terms, though it involved not the neces- 
sity of taking Holy Orders, was nevertheless, pre- 
sumed to be the first step towards Consecration. 
The graduate, however, left college a free man. He 
might reasonably be presumed to have had his eye 
on some clerical friend or acquaintance, whose way 
of life, whose range of duties, and whose obliga- 
tions and restraints must have invited his atten- 
tion, and enabled him to form some tolerably cor- 
rect conceptions of the career of a clergyman ; not 
but that in Oxford, if not in Cambridge also, there 
were lectures on Pastoral Theology of a sufficiently 
awakening nature to deter any man from rushing 
unadvisedly on a life he felt to be incompatible with 
his feelings and habits. Moreover, as my worthy 
host was now well aware, the position of the Clergy 
in our country bore but faint resemblance to that 
maintained by their Romish brethren. 

VOL. II. B 
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In England it was no derogation of the Eccle- 
siastical order that onr parochial clergy^ and the 
dignitaries of the Chnrch should intermingle in tiie 
quiet circles of domestic life with the laity ; care- 
fully keeping aloof from the fiivolities^ pomps^ and 
vanities of general society^ yet partakings as free 
members of the community^ of all innocent recrea- 
tions in common with their secular friends and ac- 
quaintance. Their standings as members^ in innn- 
merablo cases^ of noble and distingoished families; 
as men of private fortune and hereditary estate; 
invested with many responsibilities altogether irre- 
spective of their calling as Clergy, constituted them 
an influential body, competent from superior educa- 
tion and, to a certain extent, from the gravity of 
their demeanour and speech, " seasoned with salt,*' 
to fill offices of important trust, whether as magis- 
trates, or chairmen presiding on occasions where 
scholarship and experience, a knowledge of man- 
kind and dignity of manners were not only desirable, 
but indispensable. Our clergy filled these places 
admirably, and, I might add, that their presence in 
many an assemblage, in the rural districts especially, 
where the unobtrusive simplicity of their hves and 
the persuasiveness of their pure doctrine and con- 
sistent practice attached the people and won their 
allegiance and esteem in equal degree — ^they Kved 
and moved as "the salt of the earth;" and their 
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presence, whether at a cricket dinner or a parish feast, 
shed a grace on the conviviality, and was a guarantee 
for good order and all that was respectable. 

'^ I showed you,'' said I, '' while you were with 
me in the country, upwards of twenty of my bre- 
thren thus intermingling with the laity, and you 
beheld them with great satisfaction/' 

It was a tender • point to touch, but 1 also re- 
minded my friend of the infinite distinction between 
his clerical brethren and mine, in the circumstance 
of their being for ever strangers to the comforts 
and privileges of married Kfe. We found this a 
very imgenial subject. I knew full well how tho- 
roughly convinced my host was of the compatibility 
of matrimony with aU the strictest requisitions of 
his calling. It was not for me, therefore, to press 
him on this topic. I held it, however, to be one of 
the most glaring inconsistencies in his faith that the 
Church of Rome should repose, its strength and 
proud pre-eminence on Peter, himself a married 
man, and deny that which Paul declared to be 
" honourable in all " to Peter's followers ! 

My friend said the vows of celibacy might be said 
to be entailed by the vows of poverty, a condition in 
which the clergy, with exceptions already particu- 
larized, lived and died. But he urged also that that 
separation from the world, that abnegation of life's 
luxuries, levities, and conventional excesses, which 
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was required of every man that took upon Mmself 
the office of a priest, was utterly irreconcilable with 
married life. The husband^s practice of austerity 
could not, would not, and ought not to constrain 
the wife. It would be quite consistent with her 
position to mix-in the circles of society, in the enjoy- 
ment of all those diversions which even the best 
of women share with many that are volatile and 
worldly. But for the husband of that woman it 
would be neither lawful nor expedient to mix with 
the concourse, where she was harmlessly enjoying 
the pleasures of the hour ; and his very garb at her 
side, his cassock and her rich gown and jewellery, 
would be worse than ludicrous, it would be to blend 
mcra profanis. 

" A time may arrive,'^ he continued, ^^ God 
knoweth, when this interdict may appear to be no 
longer desirable ; but while the hundreds of thou- 
sands of clergy continue poverty-stricken as they are 
now, they are in no condition to keep a wife. It is 
a hard matter to keep themselves alone. As it is, 
they exercise the sacred functions without incum- 
brance or distractions. They have yielded them- 
selves up to the work given to them to do, and 
while they engage their attention in that, they are 
utterly unfit to cope with the liabilities attaching to 
wives and children. Nothing should intermeddle 
with the discipline, self-denials, self-dedication of the 
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priest. He belongs to God, not to the world. Ees- 
souvenez-vous, ' Omnia reliquerunt, et Eum solum con- 
secuti sunt' (^ they forsook all, and followed Him').'* 

When this conversation recurred to me in quiet 
intervals favourable to reflection, I felt there was 
more force in the cure's argument than I was dis- 
posed to admit in my replies. It is very question- 
able whether young men pause long enough on the 
eve of Ordination ; — very questionable whether the 
adoption of the clerical calling or the too common 
principle oifaute de mieux (because nothing better is 
likely to turn up), is not productive of the direst 
evils both to the individual electing a profession for 
which he is altogether unsuited, and to the com- 
munity in which he is to live. I have not forgotten 
tlie reply of a young man, now an incumbent, who 
was asked by a connection of mine what profession 
he intended to embrace. ^^ Oh, well, I am to be a 
Jerusalem post-boy.'^ The ^^ seminary^' would have 
taken aU this out of him ; or he would have taken 
himself off, which would have been far preferable. 

Again, I doubt the discretion of making a 
lengthened stay upon the Continent, of living for 
many months in the great capitals of Europe, with 
or without introduction into even the best foreign 
circles, preliminarily to taking holy orders. It is 
worse than a bad preparation. It is no preparation 
at aU for the solemn office and most sacred, most 
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awful, responsibib'ties of the ministry. Familiarity 
with foreign life, foreign customs, notions, free- 
thinking, licQiitiousness, and multL&rioas delin- 
quencies, is but sorry experience to dwell upon in 
the seclusion of a vicarage, or of a curate's lodging. 
I would give the majority of our graduates credit 
for turning to good account their first journeys in 
classic lands. I believe that little or no evil could 
result from a long, continuous travel; but, to set up 
a residence through many months, and to become 
''a man about town^^ in Naples, or a doer at Some 
as they do at Eome, is not, and cannot come to, 
good. Three months, judiciously spent abroad, 
after the first seven years of work in the vineyard 
at home, would be worth years of what is loosely 
termed ^^ Continental life,^^ preparatorily to settling on 
a curacy. Among us the exercise of private patrou'- 
age creates, of course, a condition of things by 
which the foreigner is not in the slightest respect 
influenced. Like the two-edged blade in the hands 
of the inexpert swordsman, it may injure those who 
use it, and those who come within its exercise. 
Many a son is thrust iato the Church only because 
'^the living^' awaits him: many a child has been 
ruined rather than that the gap should not be filled 
up. This is not to put the right man in the right 
place. The Catholic bishop believes in his heart 
that he never, in any single instance, becomes 
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instrumental to a priest's induction into a vacant 
benefice without having secured this. I think, 
and, probably, the majority of my fellow-patrons are 
impressed with like convictions, that this con- 
dition of fitness has, for now some time past, begun 
to assert its vital importance, and is superseding 
private favour wherever there is any hazard of such 
favour inflicting a wrong. It is well for the country 
now-a-days that your ineflBlcient man — ^idle, in- 
dififerent, inapt, a lover of races, horses, hounds, 
dog-carts, beards, and tobacco; or a grower of 
Swedes and a fattener of bullocks, finds no induce^ 
ment to don the black gown. 

The popular mind, even in our villages, is greatly 
advanced; the growing inteUigence, the desire to 
learn, the willingness to be benefited by hearing, 
and a resolve to cleave to him ordy as bjpl instructor 
and guide, whose heart is in his work, and whose 
abihties empower him to do it, demand now any but 
common-place and indolent or sporting parish 
priests ; and the presentations throughout England 
are now made with far greater regard to this tacb 
than in bygone days. " H est grandement terns'' 
that it should be thus. But none of these things 
were included in my confidence with the Cure Doyen, 
the Incumbent and Dean of Varennes ; they rested 
between you and me, reader ! It was not indispensably 
requisite that I should l*eveal to him the whole truth. 



CHAPTER ym. 

The Cur^ and I parted with mutual regret on 
August 22nd^ and I began to retrace my steps to 
Paris. I shall now make no further reference to the 
attractive features of scenery on the road between 
Varennes and St. Menehould. Describe as we may, 
word-painting rarely awakens interest, and is more 
admissible in a Road-book or Carte Routiere than in 
such a narrative as that which I have thus far laid 
before those inquirers after something new, into 
whose hands it may fall. When I alighted at the 
St. Nicholas' Head in St. Menehould, the post- 
master was just about to despatch a carriage to 
Ch&lons. I at once availed myself of the '^occa- 
sion,'* as the French term it, and had not sat in 
the coup6 longer than three or four minutes when 
the ostler, opening the door, introduced a nun-like 
looking devotee, habited in the white and black 
costume of the order of St. Charles Borromeo 
. (similar to that with which I had become familiar in 
the Hospice de St. Antoine), it being a young sister 
returning to the Maison Mere, or head-quarters of 
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that community in Nanci. '^When/' thought I, 
'' shaU I be rid of the nuns V 

An address appended to a small ' necessaire,' 
or something like a travelling dressing-case, in- 
formed me that she was Sister Theresia. I was 
rather struck by her dialect; she was a Cham- 
penoise, and was bom at Eheims; and, among 
other peculiarities of the accent of Lorraine she 
said, wies for ' oui V This was indeed patois ; but 
all these dainty considerations of accent and 
bewraying speech were merged in the" manifestly 
excellent qualities and points of my new companion, 
with whom I speedily fell into discourse, on seeing 
her ' cross ' herself as we dashed along with a 
violent start, clattering over the pavement, when I 
asked her whether she was commending herself to 
Providence, and preparing for dangers on the road 
before we should reach Notre Dame de FEpine. 
She replied that I had rightly surmised ; she always 
began her journeys invoking la Providence et la 
bont^ du bon Dieu. As she was on terms of 
familiar acquaintance with the sisterhood at the 
Hospice St. Antoine, to whom I had so recently 
bidden farewell, our conversation soon turned on 
this and several other similar homes, and I requested 
her to give me some little account of the manner in 
which a young lady, intent upon quitting the 
exterior world, and adopting the life of a professed 
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Beligieose^ thougk not absolutely an inrbinred nniij 
would proceed to address herself to any one of 
those communities ; and I should also be interested 
to know how her application would be met. 

My demure fellow-traveller replied by saying 
that she did not^ in general^ entertain topics of this 
nature in casual conversation^ bat as she herself was 
d^un certain age (she could not be above sbc and 
twenty I), and I a Norman gentleman^ who must be 
well acquainted, probably, with both the convents in 
Caen, she would cheerfully enlighten me. I assured 
her I was not of Caen nor of Normandy, but a Lon- 
don-bom British subject, though I knew Caen well, 
and had written upon Calvados and its antiquities, 
and many other matters that fell under my observa- 
tion in that most interesting and delightful Depart- 
ment of France. 

After an expression or two of surprise at my 
proving to be an Englishman, she went on to say — 

^^We do not rashly admit and welcome every 
professing candidate for the consecration you refe^ 
to. It is far from being taken as a matter of course 
that the mere desire to abandon the world, and to 
seek seclusion, implies fitness in the individual ex- 
pressing such a wish, to become a member of any 
rehgious institution. You must not imagine, as so 
many erroneously do, that these ^ mfecontentes et 
abattues ' are at once joyfully welcomed, and forth- 
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with installed as worthy to receive from us the right 
hand of fellowship, and to be accounted holy to the 
Lord. Many young women cherish exceedingly 
erroneous imaginations on the subject of retirement 
from the world. Many contemplate that state of 
existence from no better feeling than that of listless 
discontent with things in general. Indolence, per- 
haps, would be more congenial to them than medita- 
tion ; for where there is no better groxmdwork than 
disgust and disappointment — where trials have not 
chastened, and troubles have not purified, there can 
be but slender hope of piety taking the place of 
worldliness. Many, mere girls, have been defeated 
in aU their hopes, and have quarrelled with society, 
and begun to hate where they once loved, and then 
they would fain throw themselves into our ranks, 
supposing that they will live exempt from all disturb- 
ing excitement, and settle down in an idle seclusion, 
without a care. Some such have, at times, prevailed 
on om' Superieures to accept them as novices, and 
their professions have been specious enough ; but 
these have rarely remained with us beyond twelve 
months. No ; when a young person feels disposed 
to join our sisterhood, she must obtain an influential 
introduction froin some grave personage or highly- 
esteemed family, recommending her to our good 
opinion. K we incline to believe that her motives 
are pure, and her inclinations every way tending to 
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good, we admit her as a boarder, and, laying aside 
her secular garments and all ornament, she assumes 
a black gown, with an understanding that she is 
entered on the noviciate of one year. During this 
period she must conform to all the rules of the Order, 
and learn to live under the discipline, by day and by 
night, of strict religious seclusion from the world. 
Having completed the stipulated period of a yearns 
sojourn among us, and declared her willingness to 
go forward in the same path, she begins to wear the 
costume of the Order, and is transferred to another 
home, a branch establishment, where she at once 
enters upon the special duties devolving on the sister-^ 
hood of St. Charles — the Education of the young, 
and the Visitaticm of the sick and needy. This 
course of usefulness is enjoined through three or, 
may be, four years ; and at the first commencement 
thereof her hair is cut oflF close to the scalp ; she 
wears a close scull-cap, which is surmounted by the 
well-known starched white calico hood, and suspends 
the rosary, the crucifix, and the Borromean medal 
from her neck. At the expiration of the third or 
fourth year, she is required to present herself at a 
solemn sitting of all the elder members of the 
Maison Mere, or head-quarters (on which occasion 
the whole body of Clergy of all degrees, resident in 
the city or town, are likewise present), to declare what 
her final resolve is ; — to take the vows for life, or to 
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resume her place in society, and return into the 
world. It is possible, certainly, that, in the course 
of five years, she may have reached the conviction 
that the forms and ceremonials, the fastings and 
prayers, the austerities and self-denials to which the 
profession of a devotee would subject her for the re- 
mainder of her days, would be more than her tem- 
perament and disposition could bear. She would in 
this case frankly confess her sense of disqualification, 
and bid adieu to the sisterhood, followed by our 
prayers for her safety.^^ 

^^ What of her hair?^^ I asked, ^^for you have 
disfigured her for a time.'' 

^^ Oh I pour cela, il lui faudrait une perruque ! 
But if, on the other hand, she should elect to re- 
main with us, she resumes her task of teaching, and 
takes her turn to go into the houses of the poor, with 
medicines from our 'pharmacie,' and other relief; 
and this continues till old age and infirmities shall 
prescribe a term to such active labours. But our 
sisterhood is never idle. Every hour is filled up by 
avocations which minister to the great object of our 
pious founder; and as there are always plenty of 
ignorant children to instruct and watch over, and 
sickness and death are ever around each man's door, 
our duties are clearly defined, and our field of useful- 
ness seems always to be extending itself. We have 
at times had to indure the mortification of seeing 
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some of our fellow-workers fall away. These have 
been they who, while the fit of enthusiasm continued, 
behoved themselves to be devoted to the cause, and 
confident of their power to persevere to the end. 
True, some of them have withdrawn on the groraid 
of physical incapacity. Being of delicate constitution 
and frame, they found such continuous exertions 
undermining their strength; and, being unequal to 
the wear and tear of body and mind, they had no 
alternative but to relinquish the task they fain would 
have toiled in without flinching. But others have 
evinced the old relish of mundane enjoyments, and 
feeling the disturbing influences of a memory that 
still lingered fondly on only too much of the past, 
have renounced a system which would separate them 
for ever from social life, forbid the enjoyments of 
luxury and the recreations of the gay, and compel 
them to renounce what you call the tender affec- 
tions, as destroyers of their spiritual peace. And 
of course, though they did at first run well these 
unstable ones, aft6r all, ran away, and we saw no 
more of them, Croyez moi, mon cher Monsieur 
you cannot, out of any ordinary woman, make a 
devotee. The fitness must be derived from on high. 
We believe we are fellow-workers with Christ, and 
without grace could do nothing.'' 

My young companion spoke very earnestly ; she 
found a good hstener, and there was a sincerity and 
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reasonableness in all she nttered, as the exponent of 
her adopted system, which demanded all my respect. 
I found her, howoTer, as defective in Scriptural 
knowledge as the generality of her fellow-disciples, 
and she expressed her astonishment at my declaring 
myself to be a Protestant, seeing that 1 appeared so 
conversant with the Bible and Church subjects in 
general. But this familiarity with the volume of 
Scripture and the abihty to sustain arguments based 
thereon arose, I assured her, from the very fact of my 
Tiot being, like herself, a member of that Church 
which had erred, not only in its living and manner 
of ceremonies, but also in matters* of faith. But in 
her, as in all such, I perceived the absolute indif- 
ference to proof, and the flinching bom conviction 
which characterizes these pious but contentedly 
ignorant believers. "We can only infer from such 
disinclination to enjoy the ftJl light of knowledge 
that their allegiance to the Church forbids them to 
listen to argument, to weigh the force of objections, 
to ponder on the possibility of that Churches tenets 
being inconsistent with truth. These Christians 
uphold them in all good conscience. Unquestioning 
obedience is enjoined, and in their loyal observance 
of that injunction, they strive to make a successful 
defence, attack them on what point you may ; but 
they never bring forward the Bible as a support. It 
is a standard they cannot, must not, dare not ex- 
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Mbit : it is not in their power to appeal to it^ as tre 
may, and exclaim, ^' In hoc signo vinces V* They 
will tell you that there are not wanting able and 
resistless champions whose extensive learning and 
erudition would explain, elucidate, and fully justify 
every article of that faith to which our own is an- 
tagonistic ; but in the absence of such defenders they, 
the laity, forbear to speak where they feel they want 
all power to convince. I was not sorry, therefore, after 
three hours rational and unreserved discourse on 
the main subject with which we had started, to 
enter upon matter more attractive in the distant 
minarets of Notr# Dame de PEpine, the exquisitefy 
beautiful church, about five miles distant from 
Chfiilons, to which Murray very thoughtfully invites 
the particular attention of every tourist that ap- 
proaches the neighbourhood. It is well worth a 
journey from Paris for the exclusive purpose of be- 
holding its perfections. These, though on a dimi- 
nutive scale, may certainly be said to rival the 
excellence which brings iuto prominent mention 
many a beautiful cathedral in Christian Europe. 
Taking it for all in all, I think I have never beheld 
within so small a compass such a perfect gem in 
church architecture ; and it is its disadvantageous 
site on a by-road, ^^ pen frequente,'^ which alone can 
have left it unseen, unnoticed by the myriads of 
travellers who have passed through northern France 
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since 1815 ; a period of nearly fifty years. To our 
countrymen it ought to be specially an object of 
interest^ having been designed by an English archi- 
tect bearing the name of Patrick, who, in 1419, 
received instructions to erect a church on this spot, 
where it is only reasonable to suppose he may have 
been resident as one of the educated followers of 
Henry V., who, four years anterior to that date, 
had won the battle of Agincourt, and who, though 
he might not altogether, like Napoleon, have 
attached to his legions a corps de genie, was not at 
all unlikely to have encouraged the companionship 
of such artists and men of science as, in that day, 
were capable of either benefiting English architec- 
ture by the study of many beautiful edifices already 
adorning France, or of erecting on foreign soil some 
lasting monument of our genius and talent, The 
English forces held all the northern district of 
Picardy and Artois as an army of occupation for a 
considerable period subsequently to the said victory ; 
and we can hardly account for Patrick (were ho 
English or Irish) being in the Ch^onnais except 
through the adventitious circumstance of so many 
thousands of our countrymen being stationed for a 
considerable period of time in that locality. 

The village of L'Epine (The Thorn), consisting, 
at the present day, of farm buildings, cottages^ and a 
public-house or two, with a population of about five 
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lumdred penonSj roaa into eodstence long after &b 
church was built. At the close of the twelfth oem- 
toij the ground now occupied hj various tenements 
was covered by the bams, and stabling*, and nume- 
rous erections on the homestead and closes of a Yorj 
large fiEum known as St. Mary's, the joint property 
of the monastery of All Saints, in Ch&lons, and of 
the Benedictine Monks of St. John, at Ijaon ; firom 
which two ecclesiastical ownerships it paased by sale 
into the hands of the family of Clement. The origin 
of the church, however, is to be deduced from a 
legend involving no small amount of absurdity, but 
to which the archsDological meeting in Ch&lons, held 
in 1855, thought it worth while giving a pdbliciiy 
it had never until that date attained. The znarvellons 
story ran thus : — That, at a period of fifteen years 
preceding the day of Agincourt, on the eve of the 
Festival of the Annunciation of the Yirgin Moiy, 
that is to say, on the 24th day of March, aj). 
1400, two of the shepherds attached to St. Maiy^s 
farm, who were with their sheep on some pastures 
in the immediate neighbourhood of St. John's 
Chapel, perceived, all of a sudden, a very brilliant 
light bursting forth in prsdtematural radiance, from 
the midst of a large thorn bush, at about sixty yards 
distance from where they were lying. The sheep, 
scared by the momentary blaze, ran off in all direc- 
tions, but the lambs walked quietly up to the bush ! 
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The sheplierds starting np^ followed the animals; 'but 
before they had advanced twenty paces were so 
dazzled and overpowered by the oaruscation that 
glared on them that they fell to the earth, and re- 
mained a long time like men in a swoon. From 
this, however, (we may hope, ashamed of their 
craven cowardice and superstition), they at length 
awoke, and, coming to their senses, they proceeded to 
the thorn bush, and there fonnd to their infinite amase* 
ment a small wooden statue of the Virgin Maoy, 
with her infant son in her arms. (A firework and 
trick, no doubt, of some of the monks belonging to 
St. John's Chapel !) This was a little before sunset, 
twenty-five minutes past six o'clock. As night 
drew on, the light increased to such a degree of 
splendour that the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages of Courtisols, Melette, and Cevesette came 
thronging to the spot, whence, as it was on the 
ridge of land overlooking a valley, the light was 
visible at a distance of twenty miles. It continued to 
shine all through the next day and then disappeared. 
In those times of darkest superstition it was 
not considered to be a remarkable act of folly that 
the Bishop of Ch41ons and the whole of the chapter 
of the cathedral, accompanied by the collective body 
of clergy resident in the district, should arrive in 
procession to pay respect to the miraculously-pro- 
duced image. They found to their astonishment 
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that though it was now only the fourth week of 
March^ the thorn bnsh was in fiiU leaf^ as in siunmer 
time. The statue was removed with great ceremony 
to the chapel of St. John the Baptist^ a little 
sanctuary standing close by, about twenty feet by 
fifteen in space. When, about tweniy-five years 
subsequently to this, the church was completed, ibis 
statue was removed into the choir, and there pre- 
served as an object of reverence. The little gilt 
image, about three feet six inches in height, which 
stands on a plain altar on the south side of the choir, 
is pointed out as the veritable production of the 
flaming bush ! When the Great Revolution began 
to raise into power the men who, by a decree of 
assembly, proclaimed that there was no God, the 
Cur^ of L^Bpine, Monsieur Bertin, withdrew the 
image, and confided it to a friend who he felt 
assured would keep it safe till better times should 
arrive. Accordingly, in October, 1794, it was re- 
placed in the choir, within a lateral chapel. 

At the period of the miraculous illumination, and 
of the finding of the image, two hundred and ninety- 
four years previous to this date, the incredible folly 
of the age had prompted the faithful of all the 
northern districts to make so many ofierings in gold 
and silver and precious stones to the temporary 
shrine of this heaven-sent Madonna, that the guar- 
dians of the fund referred the matter to the govern- 
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ment of the day, requesting letters patent from King 
Charles VI. to authorize the erection of a noble 
temple, the high altar of which should stand on the 
spot once occupied by the burning but unconsomed 
thorn bush ; and the plan should be so drawn as to 
introduce a lateral or apsidal chapel on the site of 
that ancient chantry or chapel of St. John in 
which the image was primarily set up. 

Patrick received a retaining fee of twenty pounds 
to give a design for the porch and two western 
towers. As the French archaeologists observed in 
their report, it was a very remarkable circumstance 
that a British subject should be engaged to do that 
which many a native might equally well have exe- 
cuted j but the distracted state of the kingdom — a 
prey at that time to civil discord, intrigues, and 
feuds which reached the culminating point of evil in 
the horrors of invasion, war, and ^' Agincourf — had 
driven into the remotest provinces all the men of 
learning, scientific pursuits, and quiet habits; and 
France, with itself at war, as it might truly have 
been represented to be, lay prostrate : her king had 
but lucid intervals of reason : — ^Isabella of Bavaziai 
the wife of Charles VI., was the restless and reck- 
less disturber of the peace of her court; and the 
nobility, torn by factions, no longer contributed 
either strength or wealth for any purposes of good; 
the kingdom lay open to the invader ; and Bheims^ 
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Troyesy and CliiAoiis were garrisoned by £he Engluik 
• forcea. Lorraine and Cliampagne resembled British 
provinces; and the resnlt was^ as I have hereby pro- 
ceeded to show, that our countrymen. becam.e chnrdi- 
hnilders on the pUiins of France. 

This work was carried on in the sacoeedbg 
reign, till, in 1429, when Jeanne d^Arc bad scared 
all our fighting men from the walls of Orleans, and 
effected the deUverance of her country fix>m the 
stranger, Patrick himself decamped, and fled to 
England, taking with him — ^thorongb rogue as he 
proved — all the money and treasure that bad been 
collected for the completion of his designs for the 
church, and leaving the committee of management 
to carry on the works as best they might without 
his needful instructions, and personal guidance ! 

In this dilemma Charles YII., as though pre- 
senting a thanksoffering for the recent triximph of 
his army before Orleans, sent a very large sum of 
money to the wardens and councilmen in whose 
hands the plan of the intended church remained as 
a useless scroll, encouraging them to begin anew; 
and hereupon they engaged a French architect, 
whose name has not descended to the present time, 
to complete the works — ^in all probability on the 
runaway Patrick's design ; and the contributions in 
aid accumulated so rapidly that in less than two 
jears' time the works had extended to beyond the 
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temsept^ and began to inclnde the Oliapdl of Sfc. 
John^ on tho site of the Kttle oratory which stood 
there under that designation^ on the occasion of the 
bnming. Towards the dose of the year 1443^ the 
whole of the pavements of the church, choir inclu- 
sive, were finished, and the eastern walls rose 
80 rapidly that in the year 14f66 the entire edifice 
was declared to be complete, and was at once con* 
secrated ; not but that subsequent adornments and 
many an improvement, imparting high and delicate 
finish, continued to be^^introduced up to the^earI524. 
Consistently with the ignorance and degrading 
bigotry of those ages, the new church of Our Lady 
of the Thorn became (like her house, which I saw 
at Loretto), a resort for pilgrim kings, princes, and 
governors, rich and poor, from all parts of France. 
Louis XE., in fulfilment of a vow made during his 
dismay and dread as a prisoner in the castle of 
Feronne, came all the way from ChMons on foot, 
and deposited on the great altar a sum of twelve 
hundred gold crowns, for the more solemn and 
costly performance of divine service, in perpetuvm. 
This was in 1472 ; and truly characteristic might it 
be considered of that hateful monarch's disposition 
to blend rascality with religion, and devotion with 
despotism ; as when he originated the custom which 
holds good even to the present day^ and which I 
have already adverted to (chap, viii., vol, i.) of tolling 
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ewerj dnnch, chapd^ monastery^ or convent bell at 
noon^ at the soimd of wliich the futhfol are enjoined 
to repeat the *' Ave Maria/' and the '^ Angelas/' in 
allusion to the passage in the Grospel according to 
St. Lnke^ beginning (in the Latin version) wiUi 
" Angelas venit^ dixitqne ' Ave !' '' — '^ And the 
angel came in onto her^ and said^ ' Hail ! thou that 
art highly fayonred ; the Lord is witb thee ; blessed 
art thou among women/' 

This tolling of the bell has for many ages been 
practised three times in the day^ in foreign belfiies 
— ^three or four minutes being given thereto at six 
o'clock in the mornings and the same at sunset; 
besides the tolling at noon. 

Many devotees and benefactors^ including sove- 
reign princes^ have visited this singularly favoured 
sanctuary in times less turbulent and perilous than 
those of Louis XI. Money and its value in every 
shape have accrued to its treasury out of the abun- 
dance or the need of those who deemed it meritorious 
to contribute to the maintenance and continued 
ornamentation of the fabric. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century an immense fund had accu- 
mulated^ the benefit of which could hardly have 
been derived by the building exclusively. Perhaps 
the men of war laid hands on no small portion of it; 
for the raids, forays, and fights in which the Eng- 
lish and Burgundians, making common cause, over- 
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ran and wasted all this part of Prance when every 
man^s hand was against them^ and neither priest or 
layman could hold his own, were likely enough to 
make rough incursion on the holy ground; which, 
indeed, came to pass in defence of threatened ex- 
commimication and all the thunders of Some ; and 
on sereral occasions it seemed more than probable 
that not one stone would be left upon another, inso- 
much that the preservation of this matchless build- 
ing, when thousands cried, ''Down with it,'* was 
a matter of far greater marvel than its fabulous 
origin. A combined force of upwards of eight 
thousand men, English and Burgundian, actually 
marched forth from Ch&lons with the avowed inten- 
tion of inflicting the direst conceivable injury on the 
ecclesiastical community by demolishing every 
vestige of Notre Dame de I'Bpine, and ploughing 
up the foundations ; but the whole population of the 
country, in a radius of twenty miles on every side, 
rose en masse, and having thrown up a sort of 
stockade aroimd the threatened sanctuary, rushed 
furiously on the approaching invaders, and hacking 
and hawing with bill-hooks, scythes, and knives, at 
close quarters, man to man, drove them back with 
immense slaughter to within a few furlongs from 
ChMons. A hundred and thirty years afterwards 
a vast multitude of fruntic Huguenots, headed by the 
brothers Coligny, made a tumultuous entry into the 
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village with bands of wild and desperate fiinatics 
who joined them from all qnaiiers^ intent npon mis* 
diief^ and making Cahin and Luther their war-ciy^ 
to the infinite terror of the inhabitants^ who fled 
befi^re them helpless^ and whose temple and towers 
wonld have been razed and scattered in rain but for 
the heroic yalonr of the chief landed proprietor. 
Monsieur Clement, and his yassals, who repulsed 
the enemy on every side, though not before two 
ToUeys, poured into the north and south aisle win- 
dows, had destroyed, on the principle of Iconoclastic 
intolerance, every pane of stained glass that had 
filled the interior with radiance and beauty. This 
outrage was perpetrated in the year 1562. From 
that date a custom prevailed through two hundred 
and thirty years, of bringing to the high altar of 
this church, on the fS^te of the Assumption^ two 
swords, which, after benediction pronounced by the 
officiating priest, were presented with all due cere- 
monial to the lord of the manor and chief estates 
(Clement being the first thus honoured), in com- 
memoration of that noble defence which put to flight 
and shame the enemies of the true faith, and pre- 
served the threatened church from utter destruction. 
These two swords "HL Clement and all his successors, 
in after ages, handed over to the parish officers to 
be given away as prizes to the two best runners in 
a race* This was always a grand ftte, and con- 
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tinued to attract tHousands of tihe surrounding {Popu- 
lation, Chalons inclusive, on the IStli of August in 
every year, to witness the running and the presen- 
tation. The troubles, however, of 1789-90 — the 
period of the outbreak of the great and terrible 
Eevolution, and the disruption, for evermore, of all 
ancient usages and reminiscences which so speedily 
followed on that dread event — ^put an untimely end 
to this innocent merry-making; and neither races 
nor swords survive to commemorate the deliverance 
of 1562. 

The crowning outrage, however, was reserved 
to more recent time, when, in 1798, the Eepublican 
Government, being desirous of establishing an 
effective line of telegraphic signals between GMlons 
and Verdun, committed the atrocious sacrilege of 
pulling down one of the exquisitely-beautiful spires 
(the northern), the open stone- work of which might 
weU be described as masonic lauce ; so slender and 
deUcate are the piercings of the flutes, crockets, 
ribs, and interstitial ornaments of these marvellously 
constructed pinnacles. This act of barbarism was 
tantamount to what would be perpetrated were one 
of the spires of Lichfield Cathedral destroyed and 
a flagstaff or a bare scaffold pole, bearing a sign- 
board, erected in its place ! Twenty feet only 
of the base on which the spire rested are now 
visible* This block containa the chamber within 
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which was set up the machinery for working the 
telegraph. 

The demolition of this exquisite masterpiece of 
architectural skill and one of the proudest triumphs 
of masonry, was only consistent with the Srccursed 
spirit which marked the infidel rulers of that mise- 
rable period of French history — ^men whose names 
have been handed down to the execration of pos- 
teriiy, and will stain the records of their country 
from generation to generation. The flying buttresses 
are considered to be the most beautiful in Europe. 
The entire length of the building is something less 
than a hundred and fifty feet; the breadth about 
fifty-five. Pichot, of the Rue de Sevres, Paris, has 
pubHshed a very accurate engraving illustrative of 
the exterior, a glance at which is suflScient to assure 
any one that in itsUghtness, brightness, and minute- 
ness of detail, in its general design and charming 
efiect, this little church is one of the most perfect 
specimens of mediasval style in the universe. Any 
traveller proceeding by the diligence that leaves 
GMlons at one o^clock in the afternoon, would be 
enabled to devote five-and-twenty minutes to a 
survey of Notre Dame de I'Bpine, and to return by 
the corresponding coach which proceeds to ChUons 
from St. Menehould on the same day. Such modem 
pilgrimages, however, are scarce. The locale, as I 
have stated, is out of the way; and when special 
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visits have been paid, the parties have generally 
been induced to journey thus far upon the road by 
representations exercising more than ordinary in- 
fluence on their feelings. The road that would lead 
from Ch41ons to Bt, Menehould and Varermea was 
not likely to offer any attractions to a Bourbon ! 

Louis XV ill. sent a small donation to the 
church, but went not a mile from Paris in the direc- 
tion of Bondy. Charles X., however, when at 
Chilons in 1827, was induced by some of the no- 
blesse, who were expatiating on the unrivalled 
beauties of the little church at L'Bpine, to drive out 
one afternoon, and stay above an hour in the sacred 
edifice. He soon afterwards sent from Paris a 
valuable picture representing the ''Assumption of 
the Virgin," which, in the course of twenty years, 
was almost spoilt by damp. The grief-worn, truly 
pious Duchesse d'Angoulfime (sole survivor of the 
party of Varennes), also visited this church in Sep- 
tember, 1827. With what feelings must this royal 
daughter of France have thus once again travelled 
even the first five miles on the very highway which, 
thirty-six years previously, had been traversed by 
that fatal ''berline'' in which her parents rushed 
upon their doom. 

Louis PhiUppe who, much after the fashion of 
Gallic, " cared for none of these things,'' paid his 
visit with two of his sons in 1831, being about that 
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time on s joamey to Mets ; whicli^ continmng along 
the mam road^ lie would readi witlun eiglit hoiin 
afterwards. He left five hundred francs as a donA- 
tion in the hands of the churchwardens^ and on his 
return to Paris^ sent them a fine picture represent- 
ing Christ Crucified^ to be hung up in the choir: 
but this, in turn, was as seriously injored by damp 
—owing to the exposed site of the churcli— as that 
which his royal predecessor had given from the walb 
of his palace. 

However, the ''Citizen King'* induced the 
Government to make an annual grant towards the 
maintenance of the fabric, which was duly paid till 
the 6meute of 1848 put an end to the gift and the 
donor together. Nothing reaches the treasury of 
Notre Dame de TEpine from head-quarters at pre- 
sent; but the inhabitants are not without bope of 
seeing, some fine day, the restoration of the long- 
lost northern spire. It is devoutly to be wished : 
a right thing in the right place ! 

My communicative fellow-traveller followed me 
unperceived into this beautiM temple. I was turn- 
ing out of the south transept into the aisle when I 
espied her kneeling at a shrine in the Chapel of St. 
John. 

We parted, much after the manner of the '^ Sen- 
timental Traveller'^ and '^ Maria,^' in the Market 
Place at Ch&lons. (Torick's adieux were in Mou- 
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lius.) Tbbe spires of the cathedral rose gracefhlfy 
from the horizon as we first got sight of their yaaes 
approaching the city from the last milestone on the 
St. Menehonld side. But for the desirableness df 
reaching home before the 25th of Angust^ I should 
have halted two days in this town of Chalons. It is 
A well-built^ dean, bright place of residence, with 
excellent shops, markets, pavements, and fonntaina^ 
fine old churches, stained glass, and interestii^ 
recoUectionfiL Withal, the best of Champagne 
wine ! 

However, had I lingered thus en route, and 
added some twenty more memoranda to my note- 
book, the probability was that many intelligent and 
busy observers of men and things on the high road 
(for Chalons there stands) had already done all the 
needful and the desirable, and I am not one who 
would exclaim, '^Pereantl qui ante nos nostra 
dixerunt V* I am content to work rather in the by- 
ways, and the fact of my ahnost invariably finding 
myself utterly alone there induces me to believe 
that my budget, when opened, brings home some- 
thing new;-— > something not as yet handled and 
hackneyed, not already seen, heard, read of all. 

While I was waiting at the station for the express 
train to Paris, the journals came in from that great, 
gay, and wondrous city. There was no '^ leader'^ 
in abuse of '' Perfidious Albion'^ from Girardin; 
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bat the police had detected a novel expedient for 
shoplifting, to the consternation in petto of eveiy 
*' bonne/' who had henceforth to take a child from 
the month, and accompany mother and child into a 
magasin de nouveautis, or alongside of any counter 
where removables might be at hand. It appeared 
that a lady, fashionably attired, and of ele^nt and 
staid demeanour, had made many purchLaaes in shops 
of various departments of retail trade^ especially 
among the glovers, jewellers, and la<)e-vendor8. 
She was always accompanied by a nurse carrying a 
fine child of about two or three months^ age. In 
the course of a day, at most, but, generally, of 
only a few hours after her exit from such shops, the 
tradesman discovered losses from the counter. The 
lace-vendors were the greatest sufierers. At length, 
the police detectives in plain clothes (and, occa- 
sionally, in uniform, but concealed) were set on her 
track, and the " dodge '' was at once unravelled. 
While the mother was earnestly engaged with the 
shopkeeper, examining goods (having chosen, by 
way of a beginning, some few low-priced articles as 
a blind), the nurse was abstracting articles wherever 
her right Band could work ; and from time to time 
this well-filled hand was introduced underneath the 
infant's robes, and withdrawn again. ''Baby'' 
proved to be a doll, the body of which was fiiumed 
of pasteboard in cylindrical shape like a diminutive 
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muff-box; and^ when tlie capture was made^ iho 
policeman drew from the capacious trunk of the 
thriving ''fine child!" twenty yards of Valen- 
ciennes and twelve of Brussels lace, a packet of 
kid gloves^ and a vinaigrette ! Of course, every 
living babe, the '* finest" especially, would be eyed 
with distrust and with suspicion amounting to dread^ 
for many months afterwards, unless heard in un- 
mistakable tones proclaiming real fiesh and bloody 
and '' all right above board." 

From the newspapers to the station book-sfcalL 
Hachette of Paris is at these French stations all 
that ubiquitous Smith of the Strand is in England. 
This soubriquet has " obtained" to distinguish The 
Eailway " Smith." Where, indeed, is he not to be 
found, when we travel ? Honour to his name 1 

The library was in charge of an intelligent, 
quick-witted maiden, who, not mistaking me for a 
Norman, handed to me a volume to which she, pro« 
bably, thought I was likely to betake myself with 
all due interest, on my way to Paris : — C^^tait un 
ouvrage tres c6lebre : " Contes de Noel," par '' Gasl 
Deekon" (a Christmas carol), and here was '' enooie 
nn autre,^' " Oliver Tweeste l'^ Alongside of these 
were arranged " La Femme en blanc" (The Lady 
in White), third edition ; and " Jane Byre.^' 

The female guardian of all these literary trea- 
sures said she was hourly expecting the drama of 
VOL. n. T 
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^'Aurora Pbyd/' I recommended the novel in 
preference 5 and the introduction of many other of 
our *' sensational,'^ in the language of their authors ; 
but she said M. Hachette had been discouraged by 
the very high prices at which, eyen as a publisher, 
he could alone procure English works. 

The girl seemed to be fully aware of the prestige 
of Charles Dickens, and spoke of him as a '^ homme 
de genie,'' and directed my attention to her large 
French store (almost all the books were merely in 
stitched covers) ; but I did not perceive any tra- 
vellers even '* nibbKng" at the collection. Indeed, 
considering how very little ready money any of her 
oountrymen have to spare, I was surprised to see 
so large an investment in literary supplies to the 
platform. The '^Vitrine du Chemin de Fer,'^ a 
large glass folding case, resembliug a glazed ward- 
robe, exactly facing the book-stall, was patronized 
very encouragingly. This was crammed with 
*' Articles de Paris," arranged on six broad shelves j 
the variety of which was something strange and 
puzzling to gaze on. I saw in promiscuous inter- 
mixture railway wrappers, dolls of every size and 
style, little trunks and large pipes, wine flasks, 
cigar cases, padlocks, wicker baskets, tin and 
wooden trumpets, toothpicks, chocolate drops, 
braces, gaiters, barley sugar made up in images, 
dog-musKzles, screws of tobacco, pomatum, ludfer- 
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' matches^ Eau de Cobgne^ dancang figures^ aoap, 
photograph frames and albums^ straps of all kinds, 
wUps^ fishing-tackle^ shirjb studs^ garters^ and patent 
medicines. Among the short pipes was one dis- 
tingoished as the Pipe Ardennoise. It ia otherwise, 
called a filtering bowl pipe. A detached white 
^cnme de mer bowl, pierced with about eight holes, 
and grooved externally, fits into the main bowl; 
being screwed in. The essential (and poisonous) oil 
of the tobacco remains, if any be deposited during 
the smoking, in this removable bowl, and cannot 
discharge itself into the containing bowl, op trickle 
into the tube. The aroma is inspired through the 
medium of the little orifices above-mentioned. I 
have subsequently seen these pipes in Londoii, 
where the vendors informed me they were imported 
for the first time last September. 

The train came in late—three-quarters of an 
hour beyond time-^for want of an extra engine, as 
I heard, it being the longest ever started in France, 
and capable of accommodating eight hundred per- 
sona. In the carriage where I at once took my seat 
was a passenger doubled up in deep sleep, who but 
for the noise occasioned by a violent closing of the 
door would, in all probability^ have been conveyed, 
like merchandise, to Paris, though he was to alight 
at Chalons. 

The ashes of a consumed cigar were plentifully^ 
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fltrewed on Us seat^ and the beautifollj fine cloth 
and lace of this first-class interior were badly 
BOOTcIied; a sample of tHe abominations that dis« 
liearten our railway managers. How many thou- 
sands of these creatures are worse company than a 
pastile ! The black bit of charcoal, gum, and fi»n- 
Idncense bnms out, and there's an end of it. The 
dnmbering, tobacco-scented, carriage- defiling lump 
of humanity survives ; but wherefore in a first-class 
comparfcment ? 

'^ Whence are you, sir ? Has the porter no eyes 
in his head, that he gives entrance to such com- 
panions ? Pray, get you out !''* 

It is revolting to see the most highly finished 
appointments — fit for the use of kings and princes, 
and every one that gentle is and refined — thus ruth- 
lessly spoilt and destroyed, and carriage after car- 
riage treated like a canteen. 

We reached Epemay at twenty-five minutes to 
SIX. Here were the usual notice-boards on the wall 
at the station : A glass of Champagne for four- 
pence three farthings ! '^ Une verre de Vin de 
Champagne pour 50 centimes.'^ Waved hands to 
M. Meet, and conjured up pleasant memories of his 
subterranean galleries and my halt here on three 
previous occasions, and sped onward to Chateau 
Thierry ; another old acquaintance, of whose Institute 

* Skak8peare*s ** CorioknuB." 
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I am an honorary member^ by the by ; and here 
I discovered that my '' Express '' was only so to the 
eye! The carriages belonged to a '^grande 
Vitesse'' train, but were doing duty on a '' parlia- 
mentary/' and would not enter the capital before 
half-past eleven o'clock at night ! 

In this predicament I caught the eye of the 
guard, and holding up at once my ticket and my 
valise (making good all I have said to my readers 
about luggage in Chap. II.), I besought him to let 
me ''board" the carriage alongside — ^for at this 
very moment the veritable fastgoer came up. 
Having everything en regis, and there being no bag- 
gage to shift or search for, the thing was easy of 
accomplishment; the civil functionary made me a 
bow, and in a few seconds lodged me in the right 
place, and away we flew at a rate which would en- 
able me to reach the Boulevart des Italiens at nine. 

The precious hours of daylight had displayed in 
sunshine and mellow glazing of many a beautiful 
tint, the characteristic features of French landscape. 

Ory, Port k Binson, Dormans, and the pic- 
turesque ferry boat, worked by a wheel of twenty feet 
diameter, Yarennes-sur-Mame, M6zy, rert6 sous 
Jouarre, where in 1855 I sketched the millstone 
quarry, and Meaux, where I then explored the rose 
nursery, and drew Bossuet's portrait; and, finally, 
Bondy, where the caldche began to follow in the 
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wake of ''the berline^*' in the royal flight to 
YarenneB en Argonne— each came in saccessioii— 
fireshening np the recollections of pleasant and soc- 
oessfol travel^ and the most interesting^ episodes of 
heart^stirring history. 

I envy not the man who can fold his arms and 
cross his legs^ whirling along from Paris to Stras- 
borg^ and find one single mile of the line tiresomei 
or one hour of the jonmey too long. Natoi^ lias 
done mnch^ yery mach^ to delight the eye betwesi 
Artois and Alsatia; and the chronicles of every 
century, from the days of the Franks npward, have 
enriched the map with romances of real life, which 
compel well-read men to think, and to live at inter- 
vals in the past; and when they meet^ as meet they 
mnst, 

*' Some nze, noteworthy object in nioh travel," 

it is an ingredient of contentment, if not, as Prothena 
says, of ''happiness,'-' to find book-learning and 
diligence, exertions and expenses, repaid by some 
fresh insight into life, men, and manners, some 
clearer comprehension of the past, or some increased 
enjoyment of what was always enjoyable. Surely 
it must be some sense of this agreeableness whidi 
induces so many intellectual, independent, happy- 
miuded travellers to revisit, as they do again and 
again, remote but familiar spots exempt from pubKe 
haont, quiet and comparatively forsaken scenes. 
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where^ althougli memory seeks not for sermons in 
stones^ or tongaes in trees, it may linger with no 
nndelightftil interest on landmarks in a coantiy^s 
Listory that can nerer disappear; on forms and 
featnres that can never change* 

With these impressions, I cast a retrospective 
glance on the many fisdr lands in Europe with which 
a long acquaintance with the Continent has made 
me fanuliar, while deriving all the benefit, without 
the bane, of foreign travel, with regard to which 
we may say, as lago saith of good wine, that " it 
is a good, familiar creature, if it be well used;'' 
abused, it goes far towards working the ruin of 
many. The associations which rendered innume- 
rable localities intensely interesting, while, " totus 
in illis,'' I lingered, like an elderly student, in quest 
of knowledge, or in benefiting by information 
already gained, recur with the same charm, and 
exercise the identical happy influences on mind that 
they did when youth and its elastic vigour favoured 
the spirit of enterprise and inquiry — the main quali- 
fication of a tourist. These, indeed, constitute the 
pabulum on which, "lassus maris et viarum,'' the 
travelled man has, in the sequel, to feed. Sur- 
rounded by illustrative books, prints, pictures, and 
models — ^many of them '' gatherings by the way,'' 
and treasured as sweet remembrancers — ^we com- 
plete our final journey through the vale of years, 
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content to live on the "bygones/' Nor under- 
yalued be these memories of the eye and heart ; for 
if we have been tme to ourselves in the day 
, muscular strength and moral probation^ while 
thoughtless thousands were wasting time and op- 
portunity in Continental follies, we may call up 
scenes and characters with such fidelity in repro- 
duction of places^ persons^ and things that appeared 
before us, firom time to time, in the various living 
theatres of the world, as still to see enough, in the 
mind^s eye, to satisfy any rational man's philosophy. 
This it is to enter into the traveller's rest ; and if, 
in the long-coveted hours of leisure and retirement, 
the reflection arise, that even fix)m a Ten Days' Diary 
one salutary conviction may have been awakened, 
or a single good impression conveyed, so much the 
more keenly, so much the more reasonably, will 
that seeker of mental rather than of bodily ease 
enjoy it. 



THE END. 
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